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MONDAY, MARCH 19, 1956 


Unitep States Senate, Suscommirrere To In- 
VESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL 
Security Act aNnp Oruer INTERNAL Szcurity Laws, 
oF THE CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 3:30 p. m., in room 
457, Senate Office Building, Senator James O. Eastland (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Eastland. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel, and Benjamin Mandel, 
research director. 

Chairman Eastianp. Hold your hand up, please, sir. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give to the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary is 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Liverient. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF HERMAN LIVERIGHT, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, before commencing the interrogation 
of this particular witness this afternoon, I would like to restate again 
for the record the purpose of the particular series of hearings being 
held by the Internal Security Subcommittee. I read now from the 
opening statement of the chairman: 


We shall try to determine to what extent Soviet power operates through the 
Communist Party here and to what extent other organizations have been devised 
to effectuate its purposes. We shall study the structural revisions that the 
Communists have made in their network in order to avoid detection, and en- 
deavor to trace the movement of individual agents through these changing 
structures. 

Under consideration during these hearings will be the activities of Soviet 
agents and agencies registe with the Department of Justice and such other 
agents or agencies not now registered whose activities may warrant legislative 
action. 

We shall endeavor to determine to what extent this Soviet activity here is 
calculated to contribute to Soviet expansion abroad and to what extent it is 
working to undermine the structure and the composition of our own Government 
here, as the facts bearing on these issues are gathered in the public record of 
this subcommittee, which will enable it to make recommendations or determina- 
tions as to whether the Internal Security Act of 1950 and other existing law 
should be repealed, amended or revised, or new laws enacted. 


This witness is being called here this afternoon, Senator, in the 
course of that particular set or series of hearings. 
ill you give your fu!l name and address to the reporter, Mr. 
Liveright? 
497 
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Mr. Livericutr. Yes. My name is Herman Liveright, and I reside 
at 2239 General Taylor Street, in New Orleans. 

Chairman Eastianp. You are represented by counsel? 

Mr. Livericur. I am represented by cadiied. 

Chairman Eastianp. Will counsel please identify himself for the 
record? 

Mr. Wirrenserc. Philip Wittenberg, 70 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what is your present occupation, Mr. Liveright? 

Mr. Liverteut. I am television program director of WDSU 
television station in New Orleans. 

Mr. Morris. And how long have you held that position? 

Mr. Lavericut. For approximately 3 years. 

Mr. Morais. All right. 

. Now will you give us a short sketch of the assignment that you now 
ave? 

Mr. Liverient. Yes. 

May I consult with counsel? 

Mr. Wirrenserc. No. Go right ahead, 

Mr. LivericHt. Under the immediate supervision of the AM and 
TV program manager of the station, who in turn reports to the general 
manager and the president of the station, I am in charge of the pro- 
duction details for such live studio programs as are put on our program 
schedule. I—pardon me, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wirrenserec. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Livericut. I also on occasion sit in on meetings with, for 
the want of technical language, may I say, my peers and superiors 
at the station, to discuss various programing problems that may come 
up from time to time. 

Mr. Morais. All right. 

Now, what position did ~ hold, or what job did you hold before 
your present employment, sir? 

Mr. Livertcat. Before I held this job, I was a television director. 

Mr. Morris. Where? 

Mr. Liverient. At WDSU-TY. 

Mr. Morris. That is the same position? 

Mr. Liverient. That is the same position. 

Mr. Morris. And what employment did you have before that? 

Mr. Livericat. Sir, may lta my counsel something about cor- 
recting a very technical and small detail? 

Mr. Morris. You may at any time consult your counsel. 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Livericut. May I make a correction, please, just so that tech- 
nical facts are correct? The job I have just described a moment 
ago I have followed for, I should say, @ year and a half, and I am 
frankly not positive of the exact duration. Before that, I held the 
job which I just defined for you, that of television director at the same 
station. . 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Now, the other question I BO was, what job did you have before 
the second job? 

Mr. Livericut. Before that, I was a television director in New 
York City with the American Broadcasting Co. 

Mr. Morris. What was the nature of that assignment? 
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Mr. Livericut. The nature of that assignment was that of a tele- 
vision director who supervised the production details of certain 
pro s which were put on the air. 

r. Morris. When did you have that particular assignment? 

Mr. Livericut. Sir, may I ask if it makes any difference if I am 
just a little bit inaccurate in remembering? 

Mr. Morris. No. Approximately when did you have that assign- 
ment? 

Mr. Liverieut. I believe I was a television director. I believe the 
time of duration of that job was from about 19—sometime in 1950 
to approximately the end of 1952. 

r. Morris. All right. 

Now, what job did you have before that? 

Mr. Liverieut. Before that I was what is called in the television 
industry an associate director at the same station. 

Mr. Morris. What station was that? 

Mr. Livertent. Well, it was the American Broadcasting Co. in 
New York, and the local station at that time was WJZ-TV, which 
subsequently became WABC-TV. 

Mr. Morais. All right. What job did you have before that job? 

Mr. Liverieut. Before the associate director’s job? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Lavericnt. I believe that for a very short period when I first 
came to the American Broadcasting Co., I was given a period of 
orientation when I was what was called the program assistant. 

Mr. Morris. When was that? 

Mr. Livericut. That would have been—I have to be deliberate 
here, because I don’t remember the dates. 

Mr. Morais. That is all right, sir. Take your time. 

Mr. Liverieut. I believe that was—the job I have just referred to 
was—some time in 1948, up and to the time I became director; in 
other words, between the period I am now referring to, I was for a 
short time a program assistant, or viewed as such, and then I presently 
became an associate director. 

a Morris. And what did you do prior to 1948, or immediately 
prior 

Mr. Lavericur. Immediately prior to 19—I won’t say prior to 1948, 
if you don’t mind, sir, because I don’t know precisely 

r. Morris. ee yes. 

Mr. Liverieut. May I consult counsel for just a minute? 

Mr. Morais. By all means. 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Livertcut. Immediately prior to that—and frankly, sir, I 
may be putting in facts which are not pertinent to your—but I am 
trying to get everything—I was unemployed for a very brief period, 
and prior to this eo period of maybe a few weeks at the 
most, I was employed as—I was employed by Joseph Gaer Associates, 
a ee firm in New York. 

. Morris. I see. Had you known Joseph Gaer for a long time? 

Mr. Lavericut. Before I was employed by him? 

Mr. Morais. Yes. 

Mr. Livericut. May I conjecture, sir? 

Mr. Morris. You may. 
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Mr. Livericur. I don’t think I had ever met him before the dis- 
cussions leading to my employment. I won’t say the first day I got 
there. But I cannot be positive of that. It is conceivable, since he 
was in the publishing business and I knew a number of people in it 

Mr. Morris. What were the circumstances leading up to your em- 
ployment by Joseph Gaer? 

Mr. Livericur. May I consult, sir? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Lrvericut. Sir, will you repeat your question, please? 

Mr. Morais. I think the reporter can read it. 

(Question read.) 

Mr. Livericut. The circumstances leading up to my employment 
wae a brief period of unemployment, during which I was looking for 
a job. 

Mr. Morris. And how did you get the job? 

Mr. Livericut. To the best of my remembrance, sir—and may I 
interject here that, in this brief period, I visited a number of people 
and firms in the search of the type of employment I felt I could do, 
including, may I add, a number of publishing firms, because that is 
pertinent to this—I approached him, asked him for a’ job. 

Mr. Morris. You had no preliminary introduction to him? 

Mr. LivericutT. Pardon me? 

i Mr. Morris. Did you have any preliminary introduction to Mr. 
aer? 

Mr. Laivericut. I am not sure, sir. It is beyond my recollection. 
But my honest remembrance is, no. Someone may have said, ‘‘Why 
don’t you go to see Joe Gaer,” who was so-and-so. 

Mr. Morris. There were no prearrangements made? 

Mr. Livericut. None that I can remember; no. 

May I ask counsel one question which may be pertinent here? I 
don’t want to put it on if it isn’t. 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Liverient. One reason I felt somewhat justified in approach- 
ing Mr. Gaer was that, years previously to this episode in my life, Mr. 
Gaer’s partner, at the time I visited Mr. Gaer, was one of two brothers 
named Boni, and I will confess rather abjectly the reason I asked 
counsel whether I should say this or not is that for some strange reason 
at this moment, stupid as it may sound, I don’t remember whether it 
was Charles or Albert Boni, which on the record makes me look rather 
foolish, but I don’t for this moment remember. One of the Boni 
brothers was at that time the partner of Mr. Gaer when I approached 
him. 

Aimost immediately after I was employed by Mr. Gaer, the Mr. 
Boni who was then working with him departed from the firm, and I 
don’t think I saw him more than once or twice. But the fact I am 
leading up to, for what it is worth, if anything, is that at least two and 
a half decades before the episode which I am discussing now, one of 
these two Boni brothers was a partner of my father, who was in the 
publishing business, and this was not the determining feature in my 
approaching Mr. Gaer, but certainly I thought maybe it would help. 

r. Morris. All right. 

Where did you work before then? 

Mr. Fav anaeeY- Before that—pardon me a minute. May I consult 
counsel? 
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Mr. Morris. Yes. 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Liverient. Sir, this was a political job, and therefore I would 
respectfully like to enter my objection to this question. 

Mr. Morris. What is your objection to the question? 

Mr. Liverient. It is my objection as presented to the chairman of 
the committee in executive session. 

Chairman Eastianp. State your objection for the record. 

Mr. Wirrensera. Sir, may we furnish a copy to the reporter so 
that he may follow it? 

Chairman Eastianp. Yes. 

Mr. Livericut. May I have your leave to read this, sir? 

Chairman Eastianp. I will permit you to file it. Now, state your 
objection in answer to the question. 

(The document referred to appears as appendix I at p. 510.) 

Mr. Liverieut. I, Herman Liveright—— 

Chairman EastLanp. Just state your objection. 

Mr. Livericut. The reason I am hesitating, sir, is that I am trying 
to think of a way of condensing this, to get the pith of the objection. 

I respectfully object to the power and jurisdiction of this subcom- 
mittee to inquire into my political beliefs, into any other personal 
and private affairs, and into my associational activities. . 

Iam a private citizen engaged in work in the field of communication. 

The grounds of my objection are as follows: 

Any investigationgjinto my political beliefs, any other personal and 
private affairs, and,my associational activities, is an inquiry, into 
personal and private affairs which is beyond the powers of this sub- 
committee. I rely not upon my own opinion but upon statements 
contained in the opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Among others, in United States against Rumely, 345 United 
States—— 

Chairman Eastuanp. That has all been put in the record. I am 
just asking you to state the specific objection. Counsel understands 
that, when Tapeavaiteed him to put that in the record. 

Mr. Liveriaur. I see. 

May I consult counsel, sir? 

Chairman Eastuanp. Yes, you may. 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Lrvericut. Sir, with your respectful—I mean, may I respect- 
fully ask for permission to say this in prelude to attempting to answer 
your question, Senator, that 

Chairman Eastianp. I have not asked you & question. 

Mr. Livertcut. No. I beg your pardon, sir. You have directed 
me to—— 

Mr. Morris. Senator Eastland simply asked you to state your 
objection. 

Mr. Lavericut. To state my objection; is that right? 

Mr. Morais. It seems to me he has stated it. Has he not, counsel? 

Mr. Wirrenserc. He has in the form 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Liveright, I thought your assignment prior to 
-_ time was with the White Plains Reporter-Dispatch. Was that 
so 

Mr. Liveriecut. May I—— 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 
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Mr. Wirrensera. Will you put that in the form of a question? 

Mr. Morris. I will put it that way. 

Wasn’t your employment prior to your last aan that you 
testified about, your employment with the White Plains Reporter- 

ispatch? 

Mr. Livericut. No, sir, it was not; no, sir. . 

Mr. Morris. This other objection that you have raised was in con- 
nection with an intervening job? 

Mr. Witrenserc. You are making an assumption, sir. I am sorry. 
He has answered that he was not ‘nap ery and now you are making 
the assumption that he was employed but that there was an inter- 
vening job. 

Mr. Morris. If there was no intervening job, he can say that. 

Mr. WitrenserG. He has said that he was not employed by that 


paper. 

Mr. Morais. All right. Let me get back, then. 

Prior to that, you were employed by Paramount Pictures; is that 
right? Was that your employment prior to the White Plains Re- 
porter-Dispatch? 

Mr. Liverieut. I am sorry to have to interrupt so much and ask 
counsel, 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Wirrenserc. He was never employed by the White Plains 
paper. That is what he is trying to say to you. 

Mr. Morais. I am sorry. Go ahead. 

Were you ever employed by the White Plains paper? 

Mr. Liveriext. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. Morais. Did you ever work for them in any capacity? 

Mr. Livertecut. May I answer this question in my own words, sir? 

Mr. Morris. I do not like to prolong this, Mr. Liveright. But 
the committee has been informed that you worked with the White 
Plains Reporter-Dispatch from April 18, 1948. Now—— 

Mr. Livertcut. No, sir, may I state categorically that I did not? 

Mr. Morais. I see. 

Did you have ony comanseetis with that paper? 
Mr. Y evanoene. 0, no assignment with that paper. 

Mr. Morais. All right. 

Prior to that, you worked for Paramount Pictures? 

Mr. LiveriecHt. May I consult? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Livericut. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you work for Paramount Pictures? 

Mr. Livericut. Again with the reservation that I may be con- 
siderably off now, because it is a long span of years, I should say 11 
or 12 years. , 

Mr. Morais. That is roughly from 1934 to 1944? 

Mr. Livericut. No, no, sir. Frankly, I am a little lost on dates 
now, too, but I think we are in a period of about 1940—working 
back from about 1947, are we not? 


Mr. Morais. That is right, 1947. 


Mr. Lrverieut. So I guess it would be about—and I want to 
make it clear that I am not—— 


Mr. Morais. It is just an approximation. 
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Mr. Lavericut. Yes. I should say about 11 years from 1936 or 
1937. 

Mr. Morais. All right. 

What did you do before 1936? 

Mr. Liverieu?. I did a number of odd things, including—I should 
say the main job I had prior to this period that you are mentioning 
was that of casting director for the Columbia Opera Company at a 
salary of $10 a week. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you born, Mr. Liveright? 

Mr. Livertecut. In New York City. 

Mr. Morris. In what year? 

Mr. Livericut. 1912, January 11th. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have a college degree? 

Mr. Liverieut. No, I do not. 

Mr. Morris. What is the—— 

Mr. Liveriecut. I would like to also make, if I may, a technical 
amendment to that answer, please. 

Mr. Morris. Please do. 

Mr. Lavericur. I attended, I believe, in 1929, 1930, and 1931— 
my dates may be wrong, sir—the Experimental College of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which at that time was a 2-year course, and I 
obtained, not a degree for a 2-year course, but a diploma saying that 
I had satisfactorily completed that. 

Mr. Morris. And your first employment after you left Wisconsin 
was what? 

Mr. Liverieut. I was not, except for summers, when I may have 
had odd jobs, when I did have odd jobs—and I don’t know how 
relevant this is, sir—I had no steady job for a period of another, 
well, at least a couple of years. 

May I consult counsel, please? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Liverient. I can fill in this brief gap if it is of any value, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Do you think it is necessary at this time, Senator? 

Chairman Eastianp. No. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this committee has been informed that 
Mr. Liveright and his wife were active in the Communist Party of 
New York City, and that at the time and date they moved to the 
South, they were formally asked by their Communist Party superiors 
to keep away from formal associations with the Communist Party at 
that time in their activities. 

Chairman Eastuanp. That was in New Orleans? 

Mr. Morris. In New Orleans. 

The purpose of subpenaing this witness and asking him the following 
questions is to determine to what extent Mr. Liveright’s activities 
have been carried out in New Orleans in the framework of the Com- 
munist Party and to what extent they have been carried out in some 
other framework. 

The first question I will ask you, Mr. Liveright, is, Are you now a 
Communist? 

Mr, Livericur. Sir, may I stand on the objection that I have 
already submitted, on the grounds that, as it states in the objection, 
this is an inquiry into my political beliefs? 

Chairman Eastianp. Now, you do not object on the grounds of 
the ~~ amendment that your testimony may tend to incriminate 
you 
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Mr. Livericut. No, sir; I do not. 

Chairman Eastianp. You do not. 

I order and direct you, sir, to answer the question. It is a question 
that is pertinent to this inquiry. 

Mr. Livericnt. Sir, I must still stand on the objection as sub- 
mitted. 

Chairman Eastianpn. Very well, Mr. Liveright. 

Mr. Morris, Go ahead, Senator. 

Chairman Eastianp. Have you ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. Livertcut. I must object on the aforementioned grounds, sir. 

Chairman Easrianp. I order. and direct you, Mr. Liveright, to 
answer the question. 

Mr. Livertecut. I am sorry, sir. I must stand on the objection as 
submitted. 

Chairman Eastuanp. The question, Mr. Liveright, is very perti- 
nent. We are attempting to see what amendments are needed to the 
Internal Security Act. Tn addition, and as a part of that, we are 
tracing the activities of the Communist Party in this United States. 

Our information is, sir, that you were sent South and placed there 
with your wife on a mission for the Communist Party, and were told 
by your superiors not to become involved with a Communist cell that 
was a professional group in the city of New Orleans, but the word was 
used by your superiors to stay clean. 

Now, is that true? Were you sent on a mission for the Communist 
Party into the South? 

Mr. Liverieut. Sir, may I consult counsel on this? 

Chairman Eastuanp. Yes, sir. 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Livertienrt. Sir, I would like to stand on the objection that I 
have already submitted, but add, if I may, sir, that the information 
which you have, the purport of the information which you have asked 
me about, is completely erroneous. 

Chairman Eastianp. Now, explain what you mean. 

Mr. Livericut. May I consult, please? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Liverticur. I will have to stand on the objection as stated, sir 

Chairman Easttanp. Now, you have not based that on the fifth 
amendment? 

Mr. Liverienut. No, sir. 

Chairman Eastuanp. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Livericut. I am sorry, sir, but I will still have to stand on 
my objection. 

Chairman Eastianp. You refuse to state whether you were sent 
into the South on a secret mission by the leaders of the Communist 
Party in New York? 

Mr. Lavericut. I will stand on my objection, sir, as stated, but 
repeat what I have said before, that—— 

Chairman Eastuanp. Yes. Now, did you ever 

Mr. Liverieut (continuing). That this does not conform with the 
facts in any way. 

Chairman Eastianp. Well, if it does not conform with the facts, 
why don’t you come out and state what the facts are, sir? 
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Mr. Livericut. Sir, because I think my answer to the question 
which you have just asked me, sir—and I say this very respectfully—is 
stated in this very objection. 

Chairman Eastianp. Yes. 

Now, have you affiliated with a Communist cell in the city of New 
Orleans, composed of professional people? 

Mr. Liverient. Sir, I still have to stand on this objection. 

Chairman Eastianp. You decline to answer the question? 

Mr. Livertcut. On the basis of the aforementioned objection; yes, 
sir. 

Chairman Eastianp. I order and direct you to answer the question, 
sir. 
Mr. Livericut. I must stand on the objection as submitted. 

Chairman Eastianp. Did you ever live at 333 Ware Street, New 
Orleans? 

Mr. Livericut. May I consult counsel, please? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Liverrvut. Yes, I did, sir. 

Chairman Eastuanp. You did live there? 

Mr. Liverieur. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Easttanp. Now, were there Communist meetings in 
your home at 333 Ware Street, in New Orleans? 

Mr. Liverieut. May I consult counsel, please? 

Chairman Eastianp. Yes. 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Liverient. I will have to stand on the objections as read, 
Your Honor, 

Chairman Eastianp. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Livericut. I am sorry, sir. I will have to stand on the 
objections. . 

Chairman EastLanp. And it does not include the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Livericut. No, sir 

Chairman Eastianp. Mr. Liveright—your first name is Herman; 
is that right? 

Mr. Liverieut. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Eastuanp. State whether or not you were at one time 
Sanpnane director of the Thomson-Hill branch of the Communist 

arty. 

Mr. Liverteut. I will have to stand on the objection as submitted, 
sir, in not answering that question. 

Chairman Eastianp. And you do not stand on the fifth amend- 
ment? 

Mr. Liverieut. No, sir. 

Chairman Eastianp. You raise no objection on that ground? 

Mr, Liverigut. I stand on this objection as submitted, sir. 

Chairman Easttanp. Answer my question. You raise no objec- 
tion on the grounds of the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Livertenut. No, sir. 

Chairman Eastianp. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Liverieut. I must still stand on the basis of the objection as 
I have submitted it, sir. 

Chairman Eastuanp. Mr. Liveright, the Communist movement, 
with which we have information that you are affiliated, sir, is a con- 
spiracy against your country. It is a conspiracy which seeks to 
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overthrow your country. We have information, sir, and we desire 
to know how this conspiracy is financed, that you have given money 
to the Communist Party on various occasions. State whether that 
is true or untrue. 

Mr. Liverient. Sir, I must decline to answer that on the same 
grounds. 

Chairman Eastianp. Not on the grounds of the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Livyricut. No, sir. 

Chairman Eastianp. Mr. Liveright, I order and direct you to 
answer the question. 

Mr. Liverieut. I am sorry, sir, that I can’t, but I must stand on 
this objection. 

Chairman Eastianp. It seems that if fe had not participated in 
this conspiracy and if you had not hel finance it, that you would 
be very glad to answer that question. Mr. Liverigh 

Mr. Livertent. Again may I say this, sir? rea ‘this again I may 
not state in very technical langu but I say very respectfully, my 
rejoinder to this statement wea ter addressed to me, I think, is 
contained pretty much in the objection that I have submitted. 

Chairman Eastianp. You have the opportunity now to help your 
country by just frankly answering the questions and telling us the 
truth, to enable us to—— 

Mr. Liverteut. May I consult—— 

Chairman Eastuanp. Wait just a minute. 

Mr. Livertcutr. Pardon me. [I beg your pardon, sir. 

Chairman Eastianp (continuing). * Po enable us to draft legislation 
to protect the welfare and the safety of our country. And it appears 
that you would be most anxious, Mr. Liveright, to do that. ost 
Americans would. 

Now, I will ask you this question. In 1952, did you and your wife 
rent a post-office box in White Plains, N. Y.? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Livericar. Sir, your injunction to me to consider the welfare 
of the country, I cartalaly accept as a potent and meaningful statement 
tome. I do not feel, and I say this most respectfully, that answering 
questions which probe m personal life as being of any help to society 
or my country or anybody else, and I say that with—— 

Chairman East.anp. The technical reason is that you do not want 
to give facts that would enable a properly constituted branch of the 
Government to take steps to protect the Government. 

Mr. Liverient. Sir, I respectfully disagree with that. I mean, 
I cannot in good conscience—— 

Chairman Eastianp. Now, will you decline to answer the question 
that you, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Liveright, attempted to rent a post- 
office box in White Plains, N. Y., in 1952? What is vonr answer, sir? 

Mr. Liverieut. Sir, I would like to merely re _— what I have just 
said, that I must stand on the substance of this objection and the 
statement I just made, in not answering it. 

Chairman Eastuanp. Now, you do not refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds of the fifth amendment, that your testimony might 
tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Livertent. Oh, no, sir. 

Chairman Easrianp. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Liverieut. I still must stand—— 
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Chairman Eastianp. I want to explain that if you do not answer 
these questions, I am going to request that you be cited for contempt 
of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Livericut. Well, sir, may I say that only the deepest search 
of my conscience in trying to determine a position on these questions 
would make me say to you, as I have said in answer to many of these 
questions, that I stand on the objection. 

Chairman Eastianp. Now, did you attempt to rent a post office 
box in White Plains, N. Y., under the name of the Westchester County 
Committee for Ethel and Julius Rosenberg? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Lrvericut. I stand on the same dbjaction, sir, on the objection 
that I have previously submitted. 

Chairman Eastuanp. That is the objection in your written—the 
written objection that your attorney prepared as filed with the 
committee? 

Mr. Livericut. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Eastuanp. I order and direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Livericut. Sorry, sir, but I will have to stand on the objection. 

Chairman Eastuanp. And you do not object to answering on the 
grounds that your testimony might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Livericxt. May I—— 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Livericut. I do not, sir. 

May I consult counsel? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Livericut. I wanted to add something to my objection, sir, 
but my counsel finds it irrelevant. 

Chairman Eastianp. Now, I ask you this question. How many. 
children have you, Mr. Liveright? 

Mr. Livericut. I have two children, sir. 

Chairman East.tanp. What are their ages? 

Mr. Livertent. Lamsorry. I didn’t hear you. 

Chairman Eastianp. What are their ages? 

Mr. Lavericut. Thirteen and eleven. 

Chairman Eastianp. Thirteen and eleven? 

Mr. Lrverieut. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Eastianp. Now, is it not a fact that you sent those 
children away from home, from your home, in order to have a meeting 
in your home of a Communist cell, and you did not want your chil- 
dren to see the people in the city of New Orleans who belonged to 
this cell? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

oe Livericut. Sir, I stand on the objection as previously sub- 
mitted. 

Chairman Eastianp. That is not on the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Livericat. No, sir. 

Chairman Eastianp. I order, instruct, and direct you to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Livericut. I am sorry, sir, but I will have to stand on the 
objection as submitted. 

airman Eastuanp. When did you join the Communist Party, 
Mr. Liveright? ’ 
Mr. Livericut. Pardon me, sir? 
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Chairman Eastianp. When did you join the Communist Party? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Livericut. I refuse to answer this question on the basis of my 
objection and on the basis that it assumes a truth. 

Chairman Eastuanp. I order and instruct and_direct you to answer 
the question, sir. 

Mr. Livericut. I refuse to answer on the basis of my objection, sir. 

Chairman East.anp. Now, did word come to you from the Com- 
munist leadership in New York after you affiliated, to stay clean in 
New Orleans? 

Mr. Liveriaut. I object to that question on the same grounds, sir. 

Chairman East.anp. What is the objection? 

Mr. Livericut. I have to staud on the objection, sir, in not an- 
swering that question. 

Chairman Eastianp. What objection, Mr. Liyeright? The objec- 
tion that is in the written memorandum? 

Mr. Livericut. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Eastianp. Not the fifth amendment, now? 

Mr. Livericut. No, sir. 

Chairman Easrianp. I order and instruct and direct you to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Livericut. I am sorry, sir, but I will have to stand on this 
written submitted objection. 

Chairman Eastruanp. Mr. Liveright, is your wife a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Lrverieut. Sir, I object to that question on the basis of the 
submitted objection. I cannot answer that question. 

Chairman East.anp. I order and instruct and direct you to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Livericur. I am sorry, sir, but I will have to stand on that 
objection. 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Chairman Eastianp. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Morais. Not of this witness, Senator. 

Chairman Eastuanp. That will be all. 

Mr. Liverieut. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Eastuanp. Mr. Wittenberg, in the event that we may 
have to have Mr. Liveright testify again, may we do so by calling 
you instead of subpenaing him? 

Mr. Wirrensere. Yes, if you will give me enough time and re- 
member that he is down in New Orleans. 

Mr. Morris. Oh, we understand that. You will supply him 
rather than have us subpena him again? 

Mr. Wirrenserc. Oh, surely. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, there is another thing that I would 
like to put in the record today—and that is because it bears on the 
present hearing that we have—and that is an editorial that appeared 
in_the Daily Worker of March 13, 1956, by Alan Max, entitled, 
“U.S. Marxists and Soviet Self-Criticism.” 

Mr. Chairman, it bears on the hearings that we have here because 
it may possibly portend a variation or a change in the Communist 
Party line that has directed the activities of many of the people who 
have appeared before this committee in this series of hearings. May 
it go into the record? 
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Chairman Eastianp. So ordered. 


(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 181” and is as 
follows:) 
Exuisit No. 181 


U. 8. Marxists anp Soviet Se.r-Criticism 
By Alan Max 


(From Daily Worker, New York, Tuesday, March 13, 1956) 


I find absorbing some dispatches in the New York Times which tell how calmly 
the average Soviet citizen is taking criticism of the past 20 years and of short- 
comings in the leadership of Stalin. 

The people of the Soviet Union seem to take these developments much more 
calmly than do many American Marxists, including myself. (Any Marxist who 
says he has not been jolted is either not being honest with himself, in my opinion, 
or minimizes the extent of the developments now in progress in the Soviet Union.) 

The people of the Soviet Union are calm for several reasons, at least so it seems 
tome. In the first place, the process of criticism and examination has been going 
on in their daily lives over the past 3 years. In the second place they experi- 
enced at firsthand the shortcomings and mistakes of the past 20 years of which 
American Marxists either were ignorant or which we glossed over. Finally, the 
Soviet people have also experienced the tremendous progress—admitted even in 
capitalist circles—of the past 3 years and which accompanied the process of self- 
examination. 

Many things bother a person like myself: where were the present leaders during 
the period when they say that collective leadership was lacking?—what about 
their own mistakes in that period of capitalist encirclement?—are they giving 
proper weight to the achievements of Stalin? etc. For the answers to such ques- 
tions one must either speculate or await further developments. 

But we American Marxists also need to give thought to our own role in accept- 
ing many things about the Soviet Union which Marxists in the Soviet Union are 
now criticizing. After all, whatever positions American Marxists took they took 
of their own free will. Nobody told them to do so any more than anyone else- 
where determines their position on any question. 

I do not pretend that I have given this matter sufficient thought or, for that 
matter, that any one individual could come up with all the answers by himself. 

Some things do appear obvious to me, however. When we Marxists were 
defending certain aspects of life in the Soviet Union which, to our embarassment, 
the Soviet Union now says were wrong, we did it in a certain situation, This 
was in an atmosphere of rabid Soviet baiting which extended without interrup- 
tion—except for the Second World War—over the past 38 years. This Soviet 
baiting was based on the most vicious type of falsification, slanders and, on many 
occasions, actual forgeries. It was designed to alibi military intervention by 
our and other governments in the first country of socialism in the 1920's. It was 
aimed at excusing the rise of Hitler the regime of Mussolini, and the insurrection 
of Franco. It was used as a convenient tool with which it tried to beat down the 
labor and ive and New Deal movements in our own country. Since the 
war, this Soviet baiting has been used as an excuse for the cold war, for a war 
program and for participation in military adventures like the Korean war. 

In this situation, American Marxists courageously and almost singlehandedly 
fought against the cold-war propaganda which was endangering our country. 
Neither prison, nor deportations or other forms of persecution could stop a prin- 
cipled position of which American Marxists can always be proud. 

But at the same time, we went overboard in defending things like the idea of 
Stalin as infallible, in ppecein any suggestion that civil liberties were not being 
fully ay ome in the Soviet Baion, in discouraging serious discussion and criti- 
cism of Soviet movies, books, etc. As a matter of fact, while the defense of the 
Soviet policy as a policy of peace was proper and necessary for the welfare of the 
American ple, going overboard on these other matters was wrong and, hence, 
self-defeating. It made it unnecessarily more difficult to win the ear of our 
fellow Americans on the more basic questions, It made it easier for the reac- 
tionaries to persecute and isolate us. 

All this—or much of it—could have been avoided, it seems to me, if we Marxists 
had stood more firmly on our own feet on these matters, as we have on the funda- 
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mentals of a Marxist program for America upon which the Communist Party has 
always developed its own answers and outlook. 

I should add that non-Marxists as well as Marxists have a responsibility here 
too. The sooner all of us unite to end the cold war the sooner will freedom be 
restored here in our own country, the easier it will be for the Soviet Union to get 
rid of all excesses, the easier it will be for Marxists here to take a more fully ob- 
jective view of developments in all countries of socialism. 

What I am writing here are my own first reactions to one side of the proceed- 
ings at the 20th Party Congress. What do our readers think about the matter? 
We could all profit from hearing from you. 


Mr. Morris. That is all. 
Chairman EastLanp. We will recess. 
(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed.) 


Apprenpix I 
STATEMENT BY HERMAN LIVERIGHT 


1. I, Herman Liveright, having been subpenaed before the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, by subpena dated the 13th day 
of March 1956, returnable on the 19th day of March 1956 hereby respectfully 
object to the power and ee of this subcommittee to inquire into: 

(a) My political beliefs. 
(6) Any other personal and private affairs. 
(c) My associational activities. 

2. I am a private citizen e ed in work in the field of communication. 

3. The grounds of my objection are as follows: 

A, Any investigation into my political beliefs, any other personal and private 
affairs, and my associational activities, is an inquiry into personal and private 
affairs which is beyond the powers of this subcommittee. I rely not upon my own 
colton but upon statements contained in the opinions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Among others, in United States v. Rumely (345 U. 8. 41, 58), 
the Supreme Court of the Uni States said in a concurring opinion by Mr. 
Justice Douglas: 

“The power of investigation is also limited. Inquiry into personal and private 
affairs is precluded.” 

In McGrain v. Daugherty (273 U. 8. 135), the Court said: “Neither house is 
invested with ‘general’ power to inquire into private affairs and to compel 
disclosures.’’ 

And in Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U. 8. 168), the Court said: 

“Neither the Senate nor the House of Representatives ‘possesses the general 
power of making inquiry into the private aff of the citizens’.’’ 

In West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette (319 U. 8. 624), the 
Court, in an opinion by Mr. Justice Jackson said: 

“Tf there is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation it is that no official, 
high or petty, can prescribe what shal! be orthodox in politics, nationalism, 
religion or other matters of opinion or force citizens to confess by word or act 
their faith therein.” 

It follows therefore that this subcommittee is without power to examine into 
~~ associational, and private affairs. 

. The right to refuse to answer to any official, or indeed to anyone, with 
d to one’s personal affairs is a valuable right in a democracy which ought not 
lightly be ceded, or indeed ae ever be impinged upon by any public official. 

e Dohareds of the United States is com of elected officials who have no 
power to intrude into the private affairs of American citizens, oe cannot by 
resolution increase their constitutional authority. As was said by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Jones v. Securities and Exchange Commission (298 


se. AS 

“The citizen when interrogated about his private affairs has a right before 
answering to know why the inquiry is made; and if the purpose disclosed is not a 
legitimate one, he may not be compelled to answer.” 

And again in McGrain v. Daugherty (273 U. 8. 135): 

“That a witness rightfully may refuse to answer where the bounds of the power 
are ex: wr" 

It was said by Mr. Justice Frankfurter in United States vy. United Mine Workers 
of America (330 U. 8. 258, 307): 

“The historic phrase ees of laws and not of men’ epitomizes the 
distinguishing character of our political society.” * * * 
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“*4 government of laws and not of men’ was the rejection in positive terms of 
rule by fiat, whether by the fiat of governmental or private power. Every act of 
government may be challenged by an appeal to law, as finally pronounced by 
this Court.” 

And again in Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. 8. 579): 

“The accretion of dangerous power does not come in a day. It does come, 
however slowly, from the generative force of unchecked disregard of the restric- 
tions that fence in even the most disinterested assertions of authority.”’ 

Within the meaning of these decisions I regard it as one of the duties of a citizen 
of the United States to be vigilant against the accretion of dangerous power. 
I call to the attention of this subcommittee the opinion of Mr. Justice Douglas in 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. 8. 579), that even the cold war 
and the emergencies said to have been created thereby “did not create power.” 

C. Under the first amendment to the Constitution the power of investigation 
by Congress in matters involving freedom of speech and freedom of the press is 
limited. There can be no investigation except for the purpose of legislation. 
As S “a by Mr. Justice Van Devanter in MecGrain v. Daugherty (273 U. 8. 
135, 178): 

“The onl legitimate object the Senate could have in ordering the investigation 
was to aid it in legislating.” 

The Congress of the United States has no constitutional right to legislate with 
regard to prior restraint on utterance; no ex post facto law can be passed deter- 
mining innocence or Ee: and therefore any investigations into my speech 
or communications is beyond the power of this committee. As was said. by Mr. 
Justice Douglas in United States v. Rumeley (345 U. S. 41, 58): 

“Through the harassment of hearings, investigations, reports, and subpenas, 
Government will hold a club over speech and over the press. Congress could not 
do this by law. The power of investigation is also limited. Inquiry into personal 
and private affairs is precluded.” 

D. Under our Constitution our Government is a Government of limited powers, 
tripartite in form, consisting in the legislative, the judicial, and the executive. 
This se tion is fundamental to the preservation of the rights of the people in 
order that no one department may, through its power, rise to become a despotic 
arbiter. This subcommittee through this Tivesti ation into my political, associa- 
tional, and private affairs tresp: upon the judicial department and has caused 
a lack of helene of power which constitutes a threat to my liberty as an American 
citizen and is an unconstitutional usurpation. This usurpation has reached the 
Pag where the Supreme Court of the United States in United States v. Rumeley, 

345 U. 8. 41, 44), said: 

“And so, we would have to be that “blind” court, against which Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft admonished in a famous passage, that does not see what all others 
can see and understand’ not to know that there is wide concern, both in and out 

7 over some aspects of the exercise of the congressional power of 
ation.” 

Nop is that usurpation better seen than in the trespassing by the legislature 
upon the judiciary. As was said in Lichter v. United States (334 U. 8. 742, 779): 

“Tn peace or in war it is essential that the Constitution be scrupulously obeyed, 
and pertiowerty that the respective branches of the Government keep within the 
powers assigned to each by the Constitution.” 

And again, in Myers v. United States (272 U.S. 52, 116), by Mr. Justice Taft: 

“Tf there is a coe in our Constitution, indeed in any free constitution 
more sacred than another, it is that which separates the legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers.” 

In Quinn v. United States (349 U. 8. 155-161), the Supreme Court by Mr. Chief 
Justice Warren said: “But the power to investigate, broad as it may be, is also 
subject to recognized limitations. It cannot be used to inquire into private 
affairs unrelated to a valid legislative ee Nor does it extend to an area 
in which Congress is forbidden to legislate. Similarly, the power to investigate 
must not be confused with any of the powers of law enforcement; those powers 
are assigned under our Constitution to the executive and the judiciary.” 
niet at san by Mr. Justice Brandeis in Myers v. United States (272 U. 8. 52, 293, 

“The doctrine of the separation of powers was adopted by the convention of 
1787 not to promote efficiency but to preclude the exercise of arbitrary power. 
The p was not to fight friction but, by means of the inevitable friction 
incident to the distribution of the governmental powers among three departments, 
to save the people from autocracy.” 
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And again in Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U. 8. 168): 
“It is believed to be one of the chief merits of the American system of written 
constitutional law that all the pa entrusted to governments, whether State 


or national, are divided into the three grand departments; the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. * * *,It is also essential to the successful working 
of this system that the persons entrusted with power in any one of these branches 
shall not be permitted to encroach upon the powers confided to the others but that 
each shall by the law of its creation be limited to the exercise of the power appro- 
priate to its own department and no other.” 

Not only did the founders of our Republic apasese the departments of govern- 
ment, but they also limited the powers of each of those departments. It is a simple 
statement known to every American schoolchild that our Government consists 
of separate departments, that the powers of each of those departments is limited, 
and that all rights not granted to the Government are reserved to the people. 

To be specific, Congress,has the specific power to legislate granted to it by the 
Constitution. It has an implied power to investigate which, however, can be no 
broader than the power the legislate. In the absence of proposed legislation there 
can be no investigation for all powers not expressly granted or necessarily implied 
are reserved to the people. Neither of the tripartite departments of our Govern- 
ment can claim any residual power as a basis for acting. In order that there might 
be no doubt about the limitations of power and the wish not to grant residual 

wer, the citizens of the several States insisted on the insertion in the Bill of 

ights of amendment 9: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the people.” 

They reinforced amendment 9 by amendment 10: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor pro- 
béhibed by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

his Congress and the committees appointed by it can enjoy only the powers 
expressly granted in the Constitution or necessarily implied therefrom. Senators 
or committeemen thereof as officials of the Government do not have, and cannot 
arrogate to themselves, a power to intrude into the private affairs of the people 
of the United States, a power which the people reserve to themselves. The 
arrogation of power may be curtailed either by an appeal to the courts, or what is 
to be more hoped for, by the self-discipline of those entrusted with authority. 
The possibility of petty tyranny is ever present in a democracy unless the body 
of officialdom is wise and knows that self-limitation is essential to the success 
of our scheme of government. As Mr. Justice Frankfurter said in Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. 8. 579): 

“A constitutional democracy like ours is perhaps the most difficult of man’s 
social arrangements.to manage successfully. Our scheme of society is more 
dependent than any other form of government on knowledge and wisdom and 
self-discipline for the achievement of its aims.” 

But when such self-discipline is not apparent in the actions of any governing 
body, then it becomes the duty of the citizen to challenge that act by an appeal 
to law. It is that duty which I here feel obli to maintain. See United States 
v. United Mine Workers of America, (330 U.S. 258). 

This subcommittee by compelling me to leave my ordinary pursuits and to 
attend before it for the purpose of testifying with regard to my political beliefs, 
other personal and private affairs, and my associational activities, is acting as a 
judicial indicting and accusatory power. It is intruding into the judicial sphere 
and is following a practice which closely parallels the practices which resulted in 
bills of attainder being prohibited by our Constitution, article I, section 10. 

The present practices of this committee fall within the condemnation and 
prohibition of that section. 

The Supreme Court said in United States v. Lovett (328 U. 8. 303, 317): 

“Those who wrote our Constitution well knew the danger inherent in special 
legislative acts which take away the life, liberty, or property of particular named 
persons, because the legislature thinks them guilty of conduct which deserves 
punishment. They intended to safeguard the people of this country from 
punishment without trial by duly constituted courts. * * * 

“And even the courts to which this important function was entrusted were 
commanded to stay their hands until and unless certain tested safeguards were 
observed. An accused in court must be tried by an impartial jury, has a right 
to be represented by counsel, he must be clearly informed of the charge against 
him; the law which he is charged with violating must have been passed before he 
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committed the act charged, he must be confronted by the witnesses against him, 
he must not be compelled to incriminate himself. * * * 

“Our ancestors had ample reason to know that legislative trials and punishments 
were too dangerous to liberty to exist in the nation of freemen they envisioned. 
And so they proscribed bills of attainder.” 

But a bill of attainder need not be the specific bill of attainder referred to in 
the Constitution. It may be any legislative act taken in connection with known 
punishments which together constitute a deprivation of civil rights. So to ask 
me whether I am or have been a member of the Communist Party may have dire 
consequences. I might wish to defend myself by taking recourse to the pro- 
tection of the provisions contained in the Bill of Rights or challenge the per- 
tinency of the question to the investigation. Should I invoke the protection 
of the Bill of Rights and the Constitution I thereby place my livelihood and my 
position in society in a position of jeopardy. Many of our States, municipalities, 
educational institutions, the Federal Government itself, and even private em- 
ployers, have at oe rules of exclusion from employment for persons taking 
recourse in the Bill of Rights or the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court of the United States took cognizance of this condition in 
1950, a time when it had not yet reached the full flavor of today. For in 1950, 
Mr. Justice Black concurring in, Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com. v. Mc(rrath 
(341 U. S. 123, 144, 145), said: 

“In this day when prejudice, hate, and fear are constantly invoked to justify 
irresponsible smears and persecution of persons even faintly suspected of enter- 
taining unpopular views, it may be futile to suggest that the cause of internal 
security would be fostered, not hurt, by faithful adherence to our constitutional 

uaranties of individual liberty. Nevertheless, since prejudice manifests itself 
in much the same way in every age and country and since what has happened 
before can happen again, it surely should not be amiss to call attention to what 
has occurred whee Comlagit governmental groups have been left free to give 
uncontrolled rein to their prejudices against enertbodox minorities. * * * Mem- 
ories of such events were fresh in the minds of the founders when they forbade 
the use of the bill of attainder.”’ 

And he said further: 

“Moreover, officially prepared and proclaimed governmental blacklists possess 
almost every quality of bills of attainder, the use of which was from the beginning 
forbidden to both National and State governments. United States Constitution, 
article I, sections 9, 10.” 

As was said in United States v. Lovelt (328 U. 8. 303, 324), cited by Mr. Justice 
Black in the preceding opinion: 

“Figuratively speaking, all discomforting actions may be deemed punishment 
because it deprives of what otherwise would be enjoyed. * * * 

“The deprivation of any rights, civil or political, previously enjoyed, may be 
punishment, the circumstances attending and the causes of the deprivation 
determining this fact.” 

Upon all the unds aforesaid I object not only to the jurisdiction of this 
committee, but also to the questions propounded by it. This objection is made 
upon the advice of counsel. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21, 1956 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act aNpD OtueEr IN- 
TERNAL Security Laws, OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 11:05 a. m., in the 
oun room, Senate Office Building, Senator Herman Welker pre- 
siding. 

Sareante Senator Welker. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A. Rusher, 
administrative counsel; Benjamin Mandel, research director; and 
Robert McManus, investigations analyst. 

Senator Wreixer. The committee will come to order. Our first 
witness is Mr. Schuman. Will you raise your right hand and be 
sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give before the 
subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Scuuman. I do, Senator. 


TESTIMONY OF JULIAN SCHUMAN, ACCOMPANIED BY STANLEY 
FAULKNER, HIS ATTORNEY 


Senator WELKER. Will you state your name and address, please? 
Mr. Scuuman. Julian Schuman, 408 Second Avenue, New York 


City. 

denatos We txer. Go ahead, counsel. 

Mr. Morais. How do you spell “Schuman’’? 

Mr. Scnuman. S-c-h-u-m-a-n. 

Mr. Morais. And what was the address? 

Mr. Scuuman. 408 Second Avenue. 

Mr. Morais. New York City? 

Mr. Scuuman. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Schuman, where were you born and when? 

Mr. Scuuman. I would like to ask one question. I would like to 
know what the charges are in aera 

"Senator We.xer. Just a moment, Mr. 

and well there are no charges oe ou. 

We are sitting here as the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which has certain duties to perform; to 
obtain information relative to assist us to suggest and introduce legis- 
lation which, in the minds of the Congress, would be helpful to our 
country. 

Now, there are no criminal charges. This is not a criminal offense 
proceeding in any way whatsoever. 


Witness. You know good 
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We are here merely, as I say, trying to find information which will 
be helpful to the committee in recommending to the Congress of the 
United States certain legislation. 

Mr. Scuuman. In that case, Senator, you might ask me some ques- 
tions about the South. 

Senator We.ker. I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Scuuman. I say, I hope that you ask me some questions about 
conditions in the South. 

Senator WeLker. Mr. Witness, from your attitude, you apparently 
have come here for an argument from the chairman or the acting 
chairman. Now, you are not going to get an argument from me. 

Mr. ScHUMAN. tani not going to argue. 

Senator Weixker. And I would not hesitate to argue with you on 
any matter; but you are not here to argue. You are here to answer 
questions and you are going to answer questions. 

Mr. Scuuman. Senator, again 

Senator Weixer. And from now on if you try any argument, then 
the Chair will bring down his gavel. Proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Morris. Where and when were you born? 

Mr. ScuuMan. Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Morais. In what year? 

Mr. Scouman. 1920. 

Senator Weixer. Excuse"me. Will you pardon me, Mr. Schuman 
and counsel? I am called for a long-distance phone call. We will 
suspend for just a moment. 

(Short pause in the proceedings.) 

Senator Weitxer. Thank you very much, gentlemen. The meeting 
will resume. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present occupation, Mr. Schuman? 

Mr. Fautxner (addressing photographers). Just a minute, just a 
minute. Let us have the pictures ‘een now and not during the 
hearing, please. 

Senator Weitxker. Very well. You don’t object to being photo- 
graphed now? 

Mr. Scuuman. No. 

Senator WeLKerR. Go ahead and take your pictures. You don’t 
need to answer until the photographers have finished their work. 

Senator Weiker. All right, now, counsel, proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Schuman, what is your present occupation? 

Mr. Scuuman. I am a writer and free-lance editorial worker. 

Mr. Morris. And what are you doing at the present time? 

Mr. Scuuman. Sir, I don’t believe that this committee has the 
right to ask me questions on my writing, under the first amendment. 
the freedom of the press and freedom to write—— 

Senator WeLKer. I have heard your objection and your objection 
is not tenable. You are érdered and directed to answer the question 
propounded to you by counsel. 

Mr. Scuuman. I will answer, Senator. Nevertheless I would like 
to explain my grounds so that the record will be clear. 

Senator WELKER. Just a moment. You will answer the question: 
What do you do now? 

He did not ask you to make a speech or read any document. If 
you are laying bricks, why don’t you say so; or if you are doing any- 
thing now—work like writing or as an editorial writer, that is a very 
simple answer. So, I am directing you to get on with your answer. 
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Mr. Scuuman. I said I am a writer and a free-lance editorial 
worker. 

Senator We.ker. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Schuman, would you give us a brief sketch of 
your educational background? 

Mr. Scuuman. Yes, sir. Starting where? At the grade level? 

Mr. Morais. The high school level. 

Mr. Scuuman. I went to high school. I went to college, and then 
I went to— 

Mr. Morris. What college? 

Mr. Scuuman. The first college is the College of the City of New 
York. 

Mr. Morris. What years? 

Mr. Scuuman. I believe it was 1939—1939 to 1940, 1941. 

Mr. Morris. Did you obtain a degree? 

Mr. Scuuman. No, sir. Then I went into the Army during World 
War II. 

Mr. Morais. Did you go into the Army December 18, 1942? 

Mr. Scuuman. I can’t remember the exact date. I do remember 
December. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have here a letter which 
Mr. McManus will identify for the record. 

Mr. McManus. This is a letter to the Honorable William E. 
Jenner, chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee, dated August 30, 
1954, attention of Mr. Robert C. McManus, and it says, “Dear Mr. 
Chairman’”—— 

Mr. Morris. No; just identify it. 

Senator We.xker. I[ think you have already identified it. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Mr. Chairman, this gives in full detail the 
Army career of the particular witness before us; and may it go into the 
record at this time? 

Senator Weixer. Yes. I suggest that you show it to the witness. 

Mr. Scuuman. I would like to see it. 

(Document was handed to Mr. Schuman.) 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Exursit No. 182 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OrricE OF DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR, 
August 30, 1954. 
Hon. Witu1am E. JENNER, 
Chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate. 
(Attention: Mr. Robert C. McManus.) 


Dear Mr, CuarrMan: Pursuant to a request by Mr. Robert C. McManus, of 
our committee staff, there follows a summary of the service record of former 
4c. Julian Schuman, Army serial No. 32687665. 

Schuman was inducted into the Army on December 18, 1942, and entered on 
active service from New York City on December 28, 1942. From January 1, 
1943, until February 28, 1943, he was assigned to Fort Hamilton, N. Y., for basic 
training. From February 28, 1943, until November 20, 1943, he continucd to be 
stationed at Fort Hamilton where he served as a file clerk, a student clerk-typist, 
and warehouseman, and where he entered a period of classification for the Army 
specialized pining peogrem. After a brief stay at Camp Upton, N. Y., Schuman 
was rg se on December 6, 1943, to an Army specialized training unit, the 
1144th Signal Corps Service Unit at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass: His 
period of training at this station ended on September 12, 1944, when he was 
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assigned to the 2d Signal Service Battalion, Vint Hill Farms Station, Warrenton, 
Va., for training as a cryptanalysis technician (Japanese) (military occupation 
specialty 808-J). On January 6, 1945, he was assigned to the 3794th Signal 
avon Detachment, Camp Wood, N. J., and attached to the 848th Signal 
Training Battalion, Fort Monmouth, N. J., until March 9, 1945, serving as a 
“es technician (Japanese). 
chuman departed for the Pacific theater of operations on March 20, 1945. 

On November 2, 1945, he was transferred to the 199th Signal Service Company, 
APO 958. On December 8, 1945, Schuman was assigned to the 4025th Signal 
Service Group, APO 74. Still serving as a cryptanalyst, on December 17, 1945, 
Schuman was assigned to Headquarters, Army Security Agency, Pacific, APO 500. 
While still assigned to this organization, on ers 3, 1946, he was attached to 
the advance echelon, Headquarters and Service Group, General Headquarters, 
Armed Forces Pacific, APO 500. On February 2, 1946, he was attached to the 
4th Replacement Depot, APO 703, and departed Japan for the continental United 
States February 23, 1946; he arrived in the United States on March 10, 1946. 
His separation from the service in the grade of technician fourth class took place 
at Fort Dix, N. J., on March 21, 1946. 

Schuman’s file contains a notation dated October 19, 1944, that he had been 
cleared Z “duties in connection with secret and confidential cryptographic 
material.”’ 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Lewis E. Berry, Jr., 
Deputy Department Counselor. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, there is nothing inaccurate about 
that, is there, Mr. Schuman? 

Mr. Fautxner. There is something very inaccurate, obviously 
inaccurate. 

Mr. Morris. What is that? 

Mr. Fautxner. It is addressed to the Hon. William E. Jenner, 
chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee. 

Mr. Morris. Yes; but look at the date. 

Mr. Fautkner. August 30, 1954. 

Senator Weiker. And that was when Senator Jenner was chair- 
man; but I mean, about the facts, is there anything inaccurate? 

Mr. Fautxner. Well, I think the record should disclose it is a 
letter dated August 30-—— 

Mr. Morris. It does show. 

Mr. Fautxner. Well, if you read it into the record—that portion 
should indicate that you have asked what is inaccurate with it and 
= have shown that it is addressed to Senator Jenner at the time that 

e was 

Senator Weiker. Counsel, you are getting awful technical with us 
this morning. 

Mr. Fautkner. Well, as a former prosecutor, you and I share the 
same 

Senator We.iker. Excuse me, in other cases, not like this—this is 
not a criminal case. 

I will say this for the record. We have the most pleasant relation- 
ship, you have been before this committee when I have been chairman 
many times, and you have been a gentleman in every respect, you have 
always advised your client as to what you thought was best, and I 
would always want to commend you, sir. 

Mr. Fauutxner. Thank you. 

Senator We.Lker. Proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Schuman. You were a cryptanalyst in the 
service, were you? 

Mr. Scuuman. At one period I was. That was after I studied 
Chinese in the Army. 
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Mr. Morris. When did you study that? 

Mr. Scuuman. Harvard University. 

Mr. Morais. What year? 

Mr. Scnuman. Nineteen—well, I don’t know. I believe I started 
the course in the fall of 1944—1944. 

No, I am sorry, I started in December, 1943, and the course ended 
about September of 1944. 

Mr. Morris. What was the training that you received at Vint Hill 
Farms, Warrenton, Va.? 

Mr. Scuouman. Well, sir, I am afraid I cannot disclose it to you. I 
would like to explain it—because in this particular branch of the 
service when the war ended, I was in Hawaii, and the whole group 
took an oath not to discuss or divulge any of this material, so I can’t— 
that is why. 

Mr. Morris. Is that the reference to the last paragraph, that: 

Schuman’s file contains a notation dated October 19, 1944, that he had been 
cleared for “duties in connection with secret and confidential cryptographic 
material,” 

Mr. Scuuman. I doubt it. I would think that that particular 
quote would refer to my being accepted into the course originally. 

Mr. Morris. But it is your testimony now, your position now, 
you would rather not discuss it because of the classified nature of 
the work at Vint Hill Farms? 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, because I was instructed by my commanding 
officer, along with every other man in my unit. 

Senator Waxie:! I think that is ‘a very valid objection and I 


don’t think we should — it any further. 


Mr. Morris. All ri 

Now, what did you ee when you left the service, Mr. Schuman? 

Mr. Scuuman. I went to Yale University, for, I believe, approxi- 
mately a year. 

Mr. Morris. What did you study there? 

Mr. Scuuman. I studied some more Chinese language courses. 

Mr. Morris. I see. What year was this? 

Mr. Scnuman. This was from, I believe, the summer of 1946, 
summer session, and fall and spring, until the summer of 1947. 

Mr. Morris. And then what did you do after that? 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, by that time I was ready to go out to China 
and I left for China at the end of 1947. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Where did you go in China at the time? 
Did you go to that part of China that was occupied by the Chinese 
Communist troops or free China? 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, I went to Kwantung, China, and that was 
= by Chiang Kai-shek at that time. 

r. Monn What occupation did you have when you went to 


ae ‘ Siligiini I went out with the intention of trying to do 
newspaper work. 

I did not have a job when I went out. I went out on my own and 
ree I got to China I got a job on an English-language newspaper 
in C bik Clticend-ctried: 

Mr. ft hod Would you spell that? 

Mr. Scnuman. I said, it was Chinese-owned. 

Mr. Morris. Owned. 
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Mr. Scuuman. Owned, and the name of it was the China Press, 
owned by H. A. Kung, who was one of Chiang Kai-shek’s closest and 
richest associates. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Schuman, were you a Communist at that 
time? 

Mr. Scuuman. I—I don’t believe that—again, that this committee 
has the right to ask me about my political affiliations or my ideas in 
general, 

Senator We_kxer. Mr. Schuman, if you desire advantage of the 
fifth amendment, which we discussed in executive session awhile 
ago, we will happily listen to that protective objection; but he is 
not asking you what you believe in, the question is not that; so I 
am ordering and directing you to answer that question. 

Mr. Scuuman. I will have to stand on the privileges granted me 
under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. What other publication did you work for in China? 

Mr. Scuuman. I worked for the American Broadcasting Co., the 
Chicago Sun-Times, the Denver Post, the China Weekly Review, and 
the China Monthly Review. 

Mr. Morais. All right. Will you tell us what the China Monthly 
Review is—was? 

Mr. Scuuman. It was a magazine which originally was founded by 
an American in China, in Shanghai, and specifically in 1917 and had 
continued in operation until the Japanese occupied Shanghai and 
they closed it and threw the editor in jail. 

It was reopened again after V-J Day and continued as a weekly, 
I believe, up until 1950, when it became a monthly. It was an 
American-owned magazine. 

Mr. Morris. Who was editor? 

Mr. Scuuman. At what period? 

Mr. Morris. After 1950. 

Mr. Scuuman. I believe John W. Powell. 

Mr. Morris. And what was the time, the months and years you 
worked for the China Monthly Review? 

Mr. Scuuman, I think—I am not clear as to the exact month when 
I began. 

fa was the spring of 1950, until the—until, I believe May or June 
of 1953. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have here, prepared by the staff, a 
summary of the contributions of Julian Schuman to the China Monthly 
Review and I ask that the list go into the record at this time. 

Senator WeLker. Very well. 

Mr. Morais. There are articles numbering 16, from December 1950; 
the latest one seems to be June 1953. May they go into the record, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Senator We.iker. Let us have Mr. Schuman take a look at it. 
Maybe you have something there that he did not write. 

(Document was handed to Mr. Schuman.) 

Mr. Fautkner. Mr. Chairman, are we going to have an opportunity 
to see these articles? 

Mr. Morris. Yes; you will have an opportunity, Mr. Faulkner. 
After the session today, we will sit down and look through them all, 
if you want to. 
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I would just like to have that list in the record, Mr. Chairman, and 
we will give counsel and the witness an opportunity to see that the 
list was Deanne correctly. 

Senator We.Lker. So ordered. 

Mr. Fautxner. We are not in a position to say whether this list 
was prepared correctly, because we have nothing to compare. 

Senator WeLKeErR. You will have an opportunity. 

Mr. Morris. You will have an opportunity. 

Mr. Fautxner. Well, we are not identifying the list. 

Senator WeLKeEr. Very well. We are not asking you to. We were 
courteous enough to let you take a look at it, and if you want to look 
it over, if there are any errors in it, let me know and it will be corrected 
right away. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 183” and is as 
follows:) 

Exuisit No. 183 


JULIAN ScHUMAN 


China Monthly Review, December 1950, p. 138, 139, New Trends in Films. 

Translation, China Monthly Review, August 1952, p. 175, a short story by Chih 
Bu—Home. © 

China Monthly Review, November to December 1952, p. 464, Peking Revisited. 

China Monthly Review, January 1953, p. 46, 47, Long Live Peace, re Peace 
Conference. 

y= Monthly Review, May 27, 1950, p. 22, a new Shanghai play—The Voice of 

erica. 
os Monthly Review, January 1951, p. 33, 34, 35, 36, translation, Who Is the 
neny j 

China Monthly Review, October 1951, p. 178, 179, translation of story, Marriage. 

China Monthly Review, September 1950, p. 29, Letter from Shanghai signed J. 8. 

China Monthly Review, October 1950, p. 61, Letter from Shanghai signed J. S. 

China Monthly Review, November 1950, p. 102, Letter from Shanghai signed J. 8. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, in addition, I have a letter from the 
United States Department of Justice signed by William F. Tompkins, 
dated March 16, 1956, which says regarding Schuman: 


Additionally, his name appears in the table of contents for several of the 1953 
issues as author of various articles. 


and soon. May that go into the record? 
Senator WELKER. Very well, so ordered. 
(The letter referred to was marked ‘Exhibit No. 184” and is as 
follows:) 
Exursit No. 184 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1956. 
Mr. Rosert C. McManus, 
Research Analyst, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McManvs: Reference is made to your telephone conversation of 
March 15, 1956, with Mrs. Dorothy Fillius Green of this section, wherein you re- 
quested certain information concerning one Julian Schuman. 

A study of the issues of the China Monthly Review for the period January 
1951 through July 1953, reveals that Julian Schuman’s name appears on the mast- 
head of each issue during this period under the title of ‘‘ Associate Editor.” 

Additionally, his name appears in the table of contents for several of the 1953 
issues as author of various articles, to wit: 

8 February: People and Places in New China 
2) March: Two Who Came Back 
(8) April: A Factory in New China 
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(4) May: New World for Workers 
(5) June: Peking Primary School 
Your assistance and cooperation in enabling this Department to continue in 
possession of the Library of Congress’ copies of the China Monthly Review is 
greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely, 


Wiutu1am F. Tompkins, 
Assistant Attorney General, Internal Security Division. 
By Tuomas K, Hatt, 
Chief, Subversive Activities Section, 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Schuman, while you worked for the China 
Monthly Review did you recognize that was an organ of anti-American 
propaganda? 

Mr. Scuuman. May I consult my counsel? 

Mr. Morris. You may. 

Senator Weiker. Certainly. 

Mr. Scuuman (after consulting with his attorney). Is this question 
asking me for my opinion as to that particular publication? 

Mr. Morris. Well, I would like to show you some cartoons 

Senator We.tkxer. No; let him answer the question. Repeat the 
question to him, please. 

Mr. Morris. Will you repeat the question? 

(The question was read.) 

Mr. Scuuman. I take that question to be one asking my opinion, 
and I am sorry, sir, but I don’t believe the committee has the right 
to investigate my opinions. 

I will have to claim my privileges under the fifth amendment. 

Senator We.iker. Well, of course, I will not recognize your right 
not to give your opinion. I know you are a smart and intelligent man 
and when you are asked your opinion, we expect one. You are now 
taking the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Scuuman. That is right. 

Senator Wetker. All right. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to put into the record and show Mr. 
Schuman at the same time, 16 cartoons taken from the China Monthly 
Review which are very obviously, and it cannot disputed, extremely 
anti-American propaganda cartoons. I will show those to you, Mr. 
Schuman. 

(The material referred to was handed to Mr. Schuman.) 

Mr. Morris. Are there any comments you want to make on those 
cartoons, Mr. Schuman? 

Mr. Scuuman. No comment. 

(The cartoons referred to are marked “Exhibits 185, 185-A, and 
185 B” and are reproduced on the following pages:) 
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Exuisit;No. 185 §F ee 


Chinese Gartoonists 
Look at 
MacArthar 


MicArthur's cry to extend th i 
te China's Northeast mers with an ‘thas 
the Koreans and the Chinese. " ss 


MacArthur's replacement, Ridgway, ell America's new military commanders in k 
with the blows of the Anan people Fleet and Ridgway, head for the 
a — - : their predecessors met disaster “a “on id 


1951/34 


The united strength of all perronne! of the Chinese Reality ignored: Portrait of a “vir 
Christian churches and schools support the drive to general by MacArthur 
“resin American impenalium. aid Koree aad protect : 
the home.” 


China Monthly Review 
May 1951 
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Exuisit No. 185-A 


ARTOONS 


OF THE MONTH 





Chins's new marriage law breaks the chains 
of a feudal system which subjugated and 
oppressed the nation's women. 











_ MacArthur's friend, the m 
in Asia and the necessity of holding Korea 





“Washington's Bandits”, Acheson, Troman, and ‘Wall Screer, grab the 
American people's wealth for a war of aggression. 


Four scenes pertaining tw agrarian reform. 1)Feudsi 
exploitation by the landlord gave him all and the land- 
fess peavant nothing. 2)Peasant demands his share 
and an end to feudaliem. 3)Feudaliam has been shar. 
tered and the ex-landlord, worrying show his future, 
is offered the opportunity of working his portion of the 


, 5 , land. 4)The tompletion of land reform means that 
Acheson and Mac Arthur collect bits and from the Eaa and heath the former landic«ss peasant and the es-landient! 
Rest for their Korean venture hase their oun land tw wil 
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Exuisit No. 185-B 


One of China's most famous canvonists, Mi Ku, PLA troops by entering Tibet are breaking up 
says, “Gad wants the American invaders in Koreas British and American schemes for chat pan of Chinese 
w spend Thanksgiving and Christmas there.” tetritory. 


onmenties annie behavior arene tne vase 

> Peace ingress, this cartoon says that Bevin, Attlee, 

Japanese touk ea it gues by the post reading “Asian Continent. Churchill, and their American backing can't stop the 
world ve. 


While the “Voice ot America” cries “no designs on China,” 
Truman and MacArthur deny that the Yalu River is the di-: 
viding line between Chine and Korea. 
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Mr. Morris. Did you attend the Asian-Pacific Peace Conference 
in October 1952, Mr. Schuman, while you were in Red China? 

Mr. Scuuman. Yes, sir; I did—as a newspaperman. 

Mr. Morais. I offer you a photograph here, Mr. Schuman, which 
was taken at the Peiping railroad station in October 1952, during the 
Asian-Pacific Peace Danhirines, and I ask you if you recall the scene 
depicted therein. 

(The photograph was handed to Mr. Schuman.) 

Mr. Morais. Mr. McManus, will you identify this picture? 

Mr. Cuarrman. Mr. McManus has been sworn for the purpose of 
identifying documents taken from the-footlocker of William Hinton. 

Mr. McManvs. This is a reproduction of an original which I took 
from the footlocker of William Hinton. The reproduction was made 
at my direction. 

Mr. Morris. Will you identify the individuals whose pictures 
appear in this photograph, Mr. Schuman, that picture I show you 
at the Peiping station during the Asian-Pacific Peace Conference? 

Mr. Scuuman. Peking station, the translation from Chinese is 
“Peking.” 

You mean everyone in the picture, or-—— 

Senator We_ker. As many as you can. 

Mr. Morris, Yes. 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, I will identify the people I know. 

Senator Wevxer. Please do. 

Mr. Scuuman. I would also like to make one comment, sir, related 
to this picture, because I am sure that this committee feels that there 
may be some, perhaps, dire significance in the fact that I have a bou- 
quet of flowers in my hand. 

At this time it was the custom for delegates to that conference to be 
given flowers when they arrived. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a delegate? 

Mr. Scuuman. I was not, sir, but foreigners were few and far 
between and I came up on this train from Shanghai which arrived with 
these two people, Mr. and Mrs. Powell, who, I believe, were delegates; 
and I was immediately thought of asa delegate. This is as it actually 
happened—all I know—I would identify Mr. and Mrs. Powell. 

. Morris. They are the my people? 

Senator Weixer. Were they there? 

Mr. Scuuman. At the time I came up there, they were. I don’t 
recognize any of the Chinese in that. 

Senator We_ker. You were in the picture, weren’t you? 

Mr. Scuuman. Oh, yes. 


Senator WeLxker. Very well. 
(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit 186” and is 
reproduced on the following page:) 
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Mr. Morris. You did cover the Asian-Pacific Peace Conference, 
did you not, Mr. Schuman? 

r. Scnuman. That is right. 

Mr. Morais. For what publication? 

Mr. Scuuman. For the China Monthly Review. 

Mr. Morris. Now, that was the peace conference at which charges 
were made that the United States was engaging in bacteriological 
warfare, germ warfare, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Scuuman (after consulting with his attorney). Well—I don’t 
remember ay it was made then, but I will say that at that 
time the Chinese were making the charge—that may have been 
before that. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to show the witness a photograph already 
in our record,' and this purports to be a group of Americans, including 
the present witness, who are listening to a so-called recording of 
confessions, which we have in the record now, forced confessions, 
Americans confessing that they engaged in bacteriological warfare in 
Korea. This is already in the record, Mr. Chairman, and purports 
to be a picture of the Asian-Pacific Peace Conference, taken from the 
footlocker of William Hinton. I show that to you, Mr. Schuman. 

Do you recall the scene depicted therein, Mr. Schuman? 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, f y, I don’t recall the actual incident. 

Now, that picture could or could not have been—I believe, if 
you will look at it—I frankly cannot answer and say that is me, 
right now. 

Mr. Morais. Will you identify the people in the picture from left 
to right? 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, in, there are the Powells. 

Mr. Morais. That is, from left to right? 

Mr. Scnuman. Oh, I am sorry. 

I cannot identify that woman. 

Senator We ker. Will you identify those in the picture that you 
can? 

Mr. Scuuman. The only ones I clearly recognize are Mr. and Mrs. 
Powell, who are right up in front. Now, I don’t know, I am—I am 
really—I could not be positive, I would not want to say. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman named Isabel Cerney? 

Mr. Scuuman. I believe she was at the conference. 

Mr. Morris. I see—but you don’t see her picture there? 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, I would say, again, that I—well, I met these 
people, I met these people perhaps once or twice and as far as Mrs. 
Cerney, I don’t even know if I would recognize Mrs. Cerney in this 
room—— 

Senator We.ker. Well, you cannot recognize from the photograph? 

Mr. Scuuman. No, sir, 1 cannot. 
er Weuxer. And you cannot recognize whether Bill’s picture 
is there 

Mr. Scuuman. Really, it may or may not be. I am not trying to 
evade answering; directly, that is a truthful statement. 

Senator We.xer. And that goes to the credibility. Very well. 

Mr. Fautxner. Mr. Chairman, I would assume, sir—of course 
Judge Morris said that this was a listening to a phonographic record 
of confessions. 

1 At p. 101, pt. 6. 
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Now, there is nothing to indicate that that is what it is, and there is 
no recorder—— 

Senator WELKER. Tape recording, I believe they used—a tape re- 
cording machine is there in front of him. 

Mr. Fautkner. But it does not say what they are listening to. I 
think that is a volunteered statement by Judge Morris. 

Mr. Morris. What is? 

Mr. FautKNer. That they were listening to these confessions. 

Mr. Morris. Well, that is what the evidence so far from the pre- 
vious hearing indicates. As best as we are able to find out, that is 
what it was. 

Mr. Scuuman. Judge, I would like to ask the reporter to read back 
the statement you made to the effect that there was some sort of a 
forced confession, I believe. 

Mr. Morris. Well, suppose I explain to you. 

Mr. Scouman. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. We have had testimony here that this particular 
picture purports to indicate that on a wire recorder, tape recorder at 
that time, there were forced confessions of Americans, American fliers 
being read. 

Now, we have obtained affidavits from the fliers involved, and they 
have submitted affidavits—weren’t they, Mr. McManus, or state- 
ments? 

Mr. McManus. There were statements put into the record of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. To the effect that those confessions were forced on 
them and they were not true. 

Mr. Scuuman. Sir, on that entire subject, I certainly don’t know 
whether they were forced or not, and these particular people said that 
they were; however, I would 

Mr. Morris. Did you hear them? Did you hear the so-called con- 
fessions of American fliers on germ warfare? 

Mr. ScuumMan. Well, at what time? 

Mr. Morais. At any time. 

Mr. Scuuman, I believe I saw the documentary movie which was 
shown in the regular theaters. 

However, I mean, the whole question of forced confessions and 
so-called brainwashing, I would suggest that the committee put into 
the record an article in the U. S. News & World Report of February 
24 of this year, called, “Why did many GI captives cave in?” 

It is a very pertinent article by a major, | believe Maj. William 
Mayer, an Army psychiatrist, who interviewed 1,000 prisoners. I 
do not want to waste the time of the committee, but I think——— 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Witness, I am sure that if we need addi- 
tional help—as yet, you have not been hired on the staff. I appre- 
ciate your remarks, but we will go ahead with what we have here. 

Now, I want to ask you this question. 

Mr. Scuuman. Could I offer this in evidence? 

Mr. Fautxner. Mr. Chairman, may we offer this for the benefit 
of the committee and to be put into the record? 

Senator We_ker. You cannot. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the staff is acquainted with that, and 
I have read that, probably, more than you have, Mr. Faulkner.. 
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Mr. Fau.txkner. I am sure, we are just doing our best to—we 
want to help the committee on this question. 

— ELKER. I understand that and I appreciate that very 
much. 

Mr. Schuman, were you ever photographed in China, Red China, 
with what I take to be a set of aerial Bombe in the background; 
and where you were photographed along with William Powell and his 
wife, Sylvia Powell, and others? 

Mr. Scuuman. Did you say photographed? 

Senator Weixer. Yes. Were you photographed with aerial bombs 
being in the background and in the picture Powell and his wife, 
Sylvia, appear and Joan Hinton and a person that, at least in my 
limited amount of vision, —r. to be you, Mr. Witness; were you 
peer at a time in Red China or any other place with that 

ackground of aerial bombs? 

Mr. Scuuman. Are you referring to the picture you just showed 
me? 

Senator WeLxer. Yes. 

Mr. Scuuman. I have seen that picture. Now, whether they were 
aerial bombs in the photographs, photographs of aerial bombs or 
actual bombs, I don’t know. 

Senator Wetker. All right, they were photographs of what purport 
to be aerial bombs. This is an exhibit and I am interrogating on it. 

Mr. Scnuman. Yes. 

Senator WELKER. You want to say you were never photographed 
with such a background or with toads a group of people? 

Mr. Scouman. Well, I just don’t remember that. 

Senator Wetker. You don’t remember; and the only time you 
have ever heard anything about germ warfare, I think you stated, 
was what you heard er saw on a motion-picture screen? 

Mr. Scuuman. That is right. 

Senator We.xrer. Where in— 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, I was reading a great deal about it in the press. 

Senator Wetxer. Yes, andif this happened to be you, Mr. Schuman, 
in the photograph that I am holding in my hand, do you have any 
idea of what the electronic device is which appears on this table in 
the foreground of the picture? 

Mr. Scuuman. I would have to look at it again. 

Senator Weixer. All right, we will send it down again. 

Mr. Scuuman. When you showed it to me first, you asked about 
the individuals. 

[After examining photograph.] If that is me in the picture, I would 
say that these machines are tape recorders; and, again, if that is me, 
these are bombs in the background—and I just don’t remember, 

Senator Wreixer. Very well. Now, I think I made the statement 
and I think it went into the record that it was William Powell. It 
was John W. Powell. 

Mr. Scuuman. Did I say William? 

Senator We.ker. I said it, not you. 

Mr. Scuuman. Oh, I see. 

Senator Wreiker. John W. Powell. Thatismy mistake. Proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you know Isabel and Edwin Cerney as 
delegates to that particular peace conference? 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, I was there covering that conference, and I 
met many delegates. 
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I believe I did meet Mrs. Cerney and I probably met Mr. Cerney, 
but I met them along with dozens or perhaps a hundred other people. 

Mr. Morris. Other Americans? 

Mr. Scuuman. No, sir—— 

Mr. Morris. Were Mr. and Mrs. Louis Wheaton there? 

Mr. Scpuman. No—they were there—they were. 

Mr. Morris. Was there a man by the name of Louis Suzuki and 
his wife there? 

Mr. Scuuman. Yes; I believe they were. 

Mr. Morris. May Bonzo Suzuki, that is the wife of Louis Suzuki? 

Mr. Scuuman. I am afraid that I don’t recall that, 1 don’t remember 
him having a wife. 

Mr. Morris. How about a man named Kerner, publisher of a 
British-Indian newspaper, did you meet him there? 

Mr. Scouman. At the Peace Conference? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Scuuman. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to put into the 
record an article purporting to be written by Julian Schuman, entitled— 
it is dated May 29, 1949, by Julian Schuman, special to the Sun-Times, 
Shanghai, and reading in part: 

After weeks of rumor, Shanghai is learning about its Communist conquerors 
and it likes what it sees. 

There is no doubt of the favorable impression of the Communist troops on both 


Chinese and foreigners as a result of their orderly manner and politeness, as con- 
trasted with the behavior of the Nationalists the last few weeks. 


I offer that article, and I ask you if you wrote that, Mr. Schuman. 


[Handing document to Mr. Schuman.] 

Mr. Scauman (after consulting with his attorney). I would say I 
wrote that article. 

Senator Wre.xker. Very well; the article will be placed in the record. 

(The article referred to was marked ‘Exhibit No. 187” and is as 
follows :) 


Exuisit No. 187 
[Chicago Sun-Times, May 29, 1949] 
Reps Loox Goop to Wary SHANGHAI 
COMMUNIST GI’S MAKE GOOD IMPRESSION 
By Julian Schuman 
Special to the Sun-Times 


Shanghai—After weeks of rumor Shanghai is learning about its Communist 
conquerors and it likes what it sees. 

There is no doubt of the favorable impression of the Communist troops on both 
Chinese and foreigners as a result of their orderly manner and politeness, as 
contrasted with the behavior of the Nationalists the last few weeks. 

One anti-Communist merchant’ told of seeing a coolie Offer a glass of boiling 
water to a Communist soldier eating a bowl of dry rice. The soldier not only 
declined the water but delivered a lecture to the colic and the surrounding crowd 
on how the People’s Liberation (Communist) Army never takes anything from 
the public. 

VERY POLITE 


Another soldier, who said he hadn’t eaten for 3 days, refused an offer of bread, 
explaining that a soldier isn’t worth much if he can’t go 3 days without eating. 
en his would-be benefactor almost forced the bread on him he took it, but 
insisted on paying for it. Some of the Communist troops refused offers of beds 
and slept on the sidewalk because they didn’t want to impose on the public. 
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Their attitude toward foreigners is impersonal but very correct. The foreigners 
walk and drive about freely while the Communist troops look on completely aloof. 
Among the cartoons and posters plastering the walls of buildings are a number 
in English such as ‘‘The foreigners in China should immediately correct the wrong 
conception of despising the Cajnee pone. and ‘‘The Liberation Army completely 

a 


protects the lives and property o foreigners.” 


REFUGEES RETURN 


It was noticeable that there were no anti-American posters, although one op- 
posed foreign imperialism. 

Along the road leading to the airport which once was used by Gen. Claire 
Chennault’s airplane company and which was destroyed by the retreating Na- 
tionalists, the peasants who fled the city weeks ago are returning to their homes 
in the countryside. 

I asked several who were rummaging for bricks in a demolished pillbox how they 
felt. They told me that the best feeling was that there was no longer any danger 
of being “la fu” (conscripted) by the Nationalists. 

They also said that unlike the Nationalist troops these new soldiers did not 
bother them and paid for anything they needed. Farmers were seen on the road 
going into the city to supply much of the food supplies which had been cut off 
while the fighting was going on. 


BRITON IMPRESSED 


One Briton, whose house in the country was in the line of fire the night before 
the Communists entered Shanghai reported that thousands of Nationalist prisoners 
had passed by in the last 2 days on their way to the Communist rear. He was 
particularly impressed by the preciseness of the Communists in attacking National- 
ist positions less than 100 yards from his house as well as by their conduct after 
entering the area. 

Thus far the Communists, unlike the Nationalists, are holding Shanghai with 
relatively few troops. As in the other cities they have liberated, their policy 
is to work with most of the former personnel. 

Mr. Scuuman. I would also like to say that I was not the only 
American correspondent there, and reporter on that feature of the 
changeover, who was there at this time. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a Joseph Starobin in Red China? 

Mr. Scuuman. I don’t believe—I knew he was there at the Peace 
Conference, but I don’t believe I met him. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you return from Red China, Mr. 
Schuman? 

Mr. Scuuman. I returned at the very end of 1953. 

Mr. Morris. At what port did you arrive in the United States? 

Mr. Scuuman. San Francisco. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, would you put into the record the 
articles written by Mr. Schuman, at this time, while he was in Red 
China, to be incarporated in the record? 

Mr. Manpet. I have here an article from the New World Review, 
dated March 1953. This magazine was formerly known as Soviet 
Russia Today, and the article is entitled, ‘‘A Private Businessman in 
New China,” by Julian Schuman. 

There is another article from the same magazine, dated January 1953 
entitled “Old and New Merge in China,” by Julian Schuman, “Land 
reform transforms lives of millions, makes traditional griefs only a 
memory.” 

Then I have here a pamphlet by Julian Schuman, entitled “Is There 
a United States China Market?’’, published by Julian Schuman, and 
it says in the introduction to this pamphlet that, since returning to the 
United States, Mr. Schuman has spoken on China before a number of 
groups, including the American Friends Service Committee, and, last 
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September, The Nation published his article on China, and it says 
that, at present, Mr. Schuman is writing a book. 

And I have an article here from The Nation by Julian Schuman on 
“The China Trade,” dated September 11, 1954. 

(The articles referred to were marked “Exhibit 188 to 188-C.’’ 
Exhibit 188—C was placed in the subcommittee files. The three other 
articles read as follows:) 


Exursit No. 188 
[New World Review, January 1953] 
Otp aNnpD New MERGE In CHINA 


LAND REFORM TRANSFORMS LIVES OF MILLIONS, MAKES TRADITIONAL GRIEFS ONLY 
A MEMORY 


(By Julian Schuman) 


The author of this closeup of life in the new China of today’ is 
an American journalist who speaks Chinese and has lived in China 
since 1947, uring @ recent 2-month period he traveled nearly 
5,000 miles in that country from the industrial northeast down to 
Canton, observing the growth and development of a number of 
China’s largest cities, life in the villages and the Huai River flood 
control project. Mr. Schuman has written for the Denver Post and 
the Chicago Sun-Times, and for a year oad to the victory of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, also served the American Broadcasting 


Co. He is at present associate editor of China Monthly Review, an 
American-owned magazine published in Shanghai. 


Seeing is believing, but to this must be added “hearing is believing’’ if one 
wants to understand new China. The physical aspects of the new life of China’s 
millions are here for the eye to see, yet, at the same time, in the spoken word of 
past grief and pore change for the better are to be found the true feelings of 


the people. China is an ancient nation grown young and new, and to talk with 
her men and women is to learn and feel what liberation has meant. 

Land reform has reached to the farthermost points in China. From the 
northeast to the deep south the land is now in the hands of those who work it. 
And whether it is a cooperative farm outside of Mukden, where land reform 
came early, or a tiny village near Canton some 2,000 miles to the south, where 
mutual-aid teams are beginning to better the lives of those who have just gotten 
land, the story—in the sharp Mandarin dialect of the northeast peasant and in 
the song-like tones of his brother in the south—is a simple yet vivid picture of the 
new life which has been won—against the background of downtrodden and 
bitter days under the Kuomintang. 

In northeast China, where large scale land reform was first carried out, the 
of land reform, then the mutual-aid team followed by the cooperative 
arm, is well developed. The collective farm comes later. 

The village of Kao Gan is a typical cooperative farm which has grown out of 
the mutual-aid stage. A few miles from industrial Mukden, it is made up of 167 
families comprising 720 people. Before liberation 61 percent of the population 
were poor peasants or tenant farmers, 30 percent were middle peasants, and 9 
percent were landlords and rich peasants. The landlords and rich peasants 
owned 90.7 percent of the land. 

To understand new China is to know about old China and in Kao Gan, just as 
all over the country, the totally disproportionate ownership of land and the high 
rents (usually more than half a peasant’s crop) made for the chief cause of peasant 

For example, here in Gan, before liberation Han Yuming, a tenant 

armer leased 20 mou (a mou is one-sixth of an acre) of land and averaged 27 piculs 

{a picul is about 133 pounds) of grain a year. He paid 13 piculs to the landlord 

or rent, 6 went for land tax and Han used up the equivalent of 1 picul a year to 

give his landlord gifts come festival time. The result was that he and his family 

of 4 were forced to borrow at high interest ates, and were left with about 5 piculs 
of emg after a year’s toil. 

his fertile area, where kaoliang, corn, soyabeans, millet, wheat, and rice are 

all raised, was liberated in autumn 1948 and land reform in Kao Gan gave each 
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eee land amounting to 2.75 mou per family member, landlords included. 
he poorest peasants received farm implements which had been confiscated from 
the landlords. Today, out of 2,500 cultivatable mou, 2,200 is worked by the 
cooperative. 

A walk through this prosperous village led first to the land being plowed for 
wheat. A modern thresher arrived from Czechoslovakia and used by 5 different 
villages turns out 45,000 pounds a day in Kao Gan. 

Jao Kuo-shun, a hired hand without any land before liberation, is now the 
director of the cooperative farm. His wife is the leader of the production depart- 
ment of the cooperative. Their 6-year-old girl is in the village kindergarten and 
when she reaches 7 she will attend the new village primary school. Both Jao and 
his wife for the first time in their lives are learning to read and write by going to 
night school. On the plot of land in front of their newly-built cottage they have 
more than 30 chickens which supply the family with far more eggs than they can 
eat. Recently, they bought three oxen, some pigs and ducks. 

Looking about Kao Gan one is immediately struck by the cooperative store. 
From the stock on hand, the purchasing ee of the peasant is clearly seen, and 
it is immeasurably higher than any ordinary ant’s dream in the days of 
Chiang Kai-shek. There is a wide range of goods from shoes to shirts, notebooks 
to beer, and cooking oil to gaily colored cotton cloth. Eggs sell for less than 3 
cents each, and as we the stacks of large round beancakes which are now 
sold for fertilizer Jao smiled wryly and remarked that before liberation people ate 
them when they had the price. 

The spurt in oe power is apparent at the cloth counter where a steady rise 
in demand for multicolored cloth has been replacing orders for single colors such 
as blue. The clerk said that if 4 people were able to afford colored cloth right 
after liberation then 50 can today. Purchases of cloth with designs during 1952 
quadrupled those of i951, he told me. 

The cooperative farm at Kao Gan is a growing concern. Going from house to 
house, many of them newly built, all had glass windows and some were double 
glazed. This was unheard of before when paper was used to keep out the bitter 
cold of a northeast winter. Jao had to go off on some business and I went into 
different peasants’ homes at random and all showed a newly-found prosperity; 
light and heavy clothing for all seasons had replaced the traditional tattered rags 
of the past and neatly-piled new bedding revealed the end of former poverty. 
Evidence of the nationwide health campaign was everywhere, not just on the main 
street but inside and around the houses as well. Public lavatories, unheard of in 
a preliberation village, have been built and are kept clean. Signs throughout 
Kao Gan stressed the need for proper sanitation. 

Things which the Chinese peasants must have dreamed of for so long are here: 
a tractor and a threshing machine at work in the fields. For their children there 
is the new primary school which was built by all the people of the village in their 
spare time after the government advanced funds and material. Now there are 
115 children in the school and the new nursery for children whose mothers are at 
work in the fields is in a newly painted and renovated building which a landlord 
once used to store grain collected from the peasants. 

Before liberation most youngsters worked for the landlords to help the family 
and there was little chance for schooling. Of the 105 who were of primary school 
age in those days only 35 went to school in another village. Today, of the 22 

ao Gan children in a nearby school 19 come from former poor peasant or tenant 
farmer families. 

Jao rejoined me and we sat in the afternoon sun outside his tiled-roof cottage 
munching peanuts, steamed sweet potatoes and hard boiled eggs. He was 
wearing his everyday work clothes, black jacket and trousers but I noticed there 
were no petebes, the traditional sign of any peasant in the old days. 

In swift flowing language he told me many things: Production in Kao Gan has 
gone up and peasants are buying more carts and horses and life has improved all 
around; food is plentiful om rice and flour are no longer a rarity on the table. 
Then shaking his head significantly he said that of the 101 families who had 
been poor peasants or tenant farmers before liberation over 50 now were equivalent 
pes beings middle peasants while 6 of the former middle peasants were richer 

ore. 

Jao turned toward the fields in front of us and talked of how, out of land reform, 
mutual-aid teams and now the anne have come new ways of doing things. 
Experiments have been made with different kinds of fertilizers; 36 new 
with mechanical pumps have been dug and the rative added 29 cultivatable 
mou of land to the village In 1952, 42 percent of the land was cultivated with 
new tools and during the past summer large quantities of insecticides were bought. 
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All of this, Jao noted, was impossible for a single farmer and was unheard of 
before. As he talked, the trend toward more and more group work in the future 
became evident. The production cooperative farm is the logical development 
out of the mutual-aid team, and full collectivization will be the logical outcome 
of the cooperative. Men like Jao had shared bitterness in the past and now they 
and their families are sharing rich harvest out of the labor they themselves put 
into their own land. 

Canton and its surrounding countryside is about 2,000 miles from the northeast. 
While the first icy blasts of winter sweep the fields outside of Mukden the peasants 
here are watching their rich crops being nurtured by a warm sun. The lush green 
fields, with growing rice and the long slender stalks of sugarcane, have been 
returned, like the golden wheatfields of the northeast, to those who plow them. 

Yu An is a small village southwest of Canton, about an hour’s trip by motor 
launch. The village is part of Si Lung hamlet, which contains 9 villages with a 
total population of 2,600. Yu An itself has 45 families and, like everywhere over 
the vast China countryside, most of them were poor peasants or hired hands 
without land before liberation. Of the total area of 3,000 mou of land in the 
hamlet, 18 landlords held 1,600 mou. 

Li Ming, chairman of the peasants’ association, is tall, thin with close-cropped 
hair on top of a year-round sunburned face. is white undershirt against his 
brown skin contrasts with his black trousers and unbuttoned peasant jacket as 
he tells of how the landlords not only exploited the peasants by high rents and 
usurious loans but also physically mistreated many. There was never enough to 
eat and wild vegetables were a steady diet. The rich fields were often flooded 
and nothing was done. 

Since liberation repairs on dikes and irrigation systems have helped raise pro- 
duction. For example, Li pointed out, although this area is fertile rice land, 
before liberation the average yield was a little more than two piculs a mou. 
Now, peasants are harvesting as much as 7 and 8 piculs a mou. Land reform 
here has meant 1.2 mou of land per person, including the former landlords who 
did not run away to nearby Hong Kong. 

No matter where one went among China’s peasants, the old days meant ignor- 
ance and illiteracy; it was part and parcel of the old order. Before liberation, in 
all of Si Lung hamlet only 100 children were able to go to school. Now nearly 
1,000 are attending, including adults who never had a chance before. 

In Yu An I walked up the main dirt road running through the village. As far 
as the eye could see were rice paddies and here aie there were patches of sugar 
ready to be harvested. From the northeast to the south of China I had walked 
through many fields and seen many different crops, and I also had talked to many 

ants. ow I went into one of the small but compact brick homes here in 
an An to talk to someone who had lived here and had seen the old replaced by 

e new. 

Ke Yung is a 51-year-old peasant woman who never married. Her life was 
the bitter struggle of a woman who for many years worked as a farm laborer with 
her young niece on whatever landlord’s land she could find work. It was a hard 
life and it is written in her wrinkled face and calloused hands. 

She tells as of life before when she went without enough to eat so many 
times though she toiled long and hard hours every year. Even when there was 
food it was insufficient and to eat rice on rare occasions was a thing to be remem- 
bered, this despite the fact that the whole area was heavy with a rich rice crop. 
Sweetpotatoes were the staple food. 

During the Japanese occupation Ke Yung ate whatever she could: melons, 
wild grass, “anything I could get my hands on,” she said recalling days of actual 
starvation, 

It is a simple matter to ask a peasant how he or she lives today. And in quiet 

words Ke Yung replies: “Ten times better than before,’”’ and goes on to say that 
now she and her 19-year-old niece have their own 3 mou of land and are raisin 
28 piculs of rice a year, they have many chickens and the new 5 family mutual-ai 
baer Pan A belong to is constantly helping produce more and increase everyone’s 
wor . 
Aniki now Ke Yung and her niece, both of whom never saw the inside of a school 
before, are studying in the new village night school, learning to read and write. 
And, Ke Yung adds wryly, times are erent now and her niece will not go 
through life unmarried as she was. 

pte | the chickens in front of her newly repaired house, Ke Yung spoke of 
how she tried to raise chickens before but gave up because the landlord would 
take as many as he wanted if he felt so inclined. And in retrospect, looking out 
into the rice paddies and sugarcane fields, she turned and said: ‘““Today we all eat 
rice at every meal.” 
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Exursit No. 188-A 


[New World Review, March 1953] 


A Private BusINESSMAN IN THE New CaINA 


SAYS GOVERNMENT HELPS PRIVATE ENTERPRISE WITH LOANS AND RAW MATERIALS, 
EXPLAINS PROFITS, AND TELLS WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS 


(By Julian Schuman '! ) 


Private enterprise is an integral part of the economy in China’s new democratic 
system. Mao Tse-tung has described it as “an indispensable part of the whole 
national economy at the present time,’”’ and has pointed out that ‘“‘a development 
is required of it in all those branches that are beneficial to our national economy.” 

Much has been made in the Western press of the drive to “wipe out private 
business” in new China. Watching developments here in China one is amazed 
at the difference between such reports and reality. The fact is that in three and 
a half years of liberation China’s economy has progressed rapidly, after decades 
of foreign invasion and a dozen years of aggression and civil war. And as a part 
of the nation’s economy, private industry and commerce has also progressed. 

Before liberation, private enterprise was generally in the hands of foreign firms 
and bureaucratic capitalists—Kuomintang officials and their cohorts. This 
twin domination prevented industrial development and stifled attempts by 
private Chinese entrepreneurs, removed from the dominating factions, from 
growing. The Chinese economy was that of a semicolonial and agrarian country 
for decades. There was no real heavy industry and light industry was relegated 
to a few large coastal ports such as Shanghai. The fact that China’s economy 
remained backward for so long is evidence that private capitalism never really 
developed here. 

At the time of the liberation of Shanghai, for instance, business in the nation’s 
largest industrial city was bad except for the speculators, hoarders, and black- 
marketeers. A good many businesses had been forced to the wall, while price 
fluctuations, raw material shortages, and a sharp derline in markets due to 
shrinking purchasing power all made for endless difficulties. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
rampant inflation, which saw prices change several times in one day, and the 
dumping of American goods played no small part in bringing the economy and 
business to a state of chaos. 

Figures on private enterprise before liberation reveal that in Shanghai in 
1947, only 582 of the 5,418 big- and medium-sized factories were operating. 
In other one cities the situation was similar: In Tientsin, in North China, 70 
percent of the factories were idle; in Tsingtao, 50 percent, and in Canton, 30 

rcent. , 

"T stabilized currency and steady commodity prices since liberation have done 
much to put private industry back on its feet and set it on the road to development 
The very existence of private enterprise under a government in which the Com- 
munist Party plays a leading role may be startling to people in the West. New 
China, however, is not yet a socialist society and in its period of new democracy, 
which its leaders say will last for several decades, the government is relying on 
private enterprise to play its part along with state enterprises to industrialize 
China as quickly as possible. 

Since liberation most privately owned factories have not only been rehabilitated 
and reequipped, but in many cases they have been expanded so meet the rising 
demand for both industrial and consumer goods. Land reform and the growing 
purchasing power of 400 million ts in the countryside, around 80 percent 
of the population, offer a tremendous market. 

To meet new China’s needs there has been a great deal of investment of private 
capital. The total value of the output of private industrial enterprises has risen 
70 percent since 1949. While 80 percent oft heavy industry is nationalized, having 
been taken over from the Kuomintang bureaucratic capitalists, the remaining 
20 percent, and about 70 percent of light industry, is in private hands. 

he laws of the land testify to the fact that private fhisire and commerce in 
China today are being encouraged. For nee the Common Program, which 
plays the role of the nation’s constitution until one is promulgated, in article 30 
states: ‘The People’s Government shall encourage the active operation of all 


1 Julian Schuman is an American who speaks Chinese and has lived in China since 1947. 
He has written for the Denver Post Chicago Sun-Times and fora prior to the victory of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, also served the American Broadcasting Co. He is at present associate editor of China 
Monthly Review, an American-owned magazine published in Shanghai. 
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private enterprises beneficial to the national welfare and to the people’s livelihood 
and shall assist in their development.”’ In order to clarify further its basic policy, 
the government has issued a set of tentative Regulations Governing the Control of 
Private Enterprise in China. These regulations encourage private investments, 
guarantee them legitimate return, and fix standards for distribution of profits. 

Anyone reading the Chinese press since liberation, has been able to see that 

rivate business and commerce is being encouraged and helped by the government. 
ans have been granted and large orders placed with private firms—at the time 
of liberation when so many businesses were on the rocks this was essential. <A 
government bent on wiping out private business does not guarantee development 
of private enterprise in its very laws. 

n present-day China, there is much room for private enterprise. The only 
kind which cannot flourish is that serving to exploit the Chinese people by im- 
perialism, bureaucratic capitalism, and the landlords. Many establishments of 
this kind were parasitic, dealing in luxuries, speculation, or extorting excessive 
middiemen’s profits. For the national capitalist, the private businessman who 
never had a chance to develop before liberation, there is much opportunity. 

Pan Yung-gang is a private businessman in new China. His story is not basic- 
ally different from his counterparts all over the country: 

The round-faced man sitting next to me in the hotel lobby in Canton fingered 
his striped necktie which was knotted between the points of a stiff white collar. 
As I asked him what I considered the $64 question, a growing smile around his 
lips began to broaden and by the time I finished he could contain himself no 
longer. He let out a hearty laugh, his portly frame shaking in his tan gabardine 
suit. 

“Tf what you say were true I wouldn’t be here talking to you. Moreover, 
business has improved as a result, and all of us have learned that business today 
ean be carried on profitably without resorting to sharp practices.” 

This Canton factory owner had given a direct answer to a direct question: 
‘‘What about the reports in Hongkong and American newspapers that the Chinese 
Government is bent on eliminating private business, and the Wu Fan movement 
last spring was the culmination of this drive?” (The Wu Fan movement through- 
out China was the five antis—antibribery of officials, antitax evasion, antitheft 
of government property, anticheating on government contracts, and antisearching 
out of economic information for speculation.) 

Pan Yung-gang, 42 years old, is the manager of the Ching Hwa battery factory, 
one of the largest in China. He owns it with his brother. It was started 25 years 
ago with about 30 workers. Today, the factory, which turns out products for 
flashlights, radios, and telephones, has more than 300 workers, more than it had 
just before the liberation of Canton in October 1949. 

From V-—J Day until the Kuomintang was driven out of Canton, Pan’s factory 
was just able to keep its head above water. With an influx of foreign imports 
from nearby Hongkong, a restricted market and a soaring inflation, things kept 
getting worse. Prices jumped daily. , 

“To run a business at that time was not easy,’”’ Pansaid. ‘‘Of course there were 
all kinds of wild rumors abeut what would happen if the Communists came, but 
things were so hopeless that most businessmen were ready for any change. As 
to the rumors, well, many people I knew had good-sized investments at stake and 
we tried to sit down and examine them rationally. They were really absurd—‘all 
factories and shops would be confiscated,’ ‘people aad have to renounce their 
families,’ ‘young girls would be given to old men and old women would be given 
to young men.’’ 

ost businessmen were so fed up with the Kuomintang by the time the city 
was about to be liberated, Pan said, that in many cases management cooperated 
with the workers who formed their own armed guards to forestall the possible 
Kuomintang looting of factories which had taken place in other cities. 

T asked him to tell me something of what happened immediately after liberation. 
His factory, he said, at first kept going as usual but by 1950, as a result of a grad- 
ually expanding market, capital was needed to increase production. So the 
Ching Hwa factory got 2 government loans, 1 short-term and 1 long-term. 

The chief reason for increased production, Pan related, was the restoration of 
communications with all parts of the country and the increased purchasing power 
of the peasants in northeast and north China where land reform had been or 
was being carried out. Also, by this time, the currency and the economy as 
a whole had been stabilized for the first time in many years. 

Pan listed some production figures: Taking the highest preliberation mark 
of the factory as 100, production reached 130 in the first half of 1951, went up to 
155 in the second half, and by the autumn of last year it was up to 180. 
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But wasn’t he afraid of government competition? The answer was simple: 
There are two government factories operating in other parts of China but there 
was no conflict because the demand both in the countryside, where peasant 
demands are insatiable, and in the cities is far beyond the supply. Production 
and more production is what the Ching Hwa factory is striving for, Pan said. 

“Do you think the Government discriminates against private business?’ 
This time it was Pan who had put the question. Before I could reply, he went 
on: ‘Let me put it this way. Before, the Kuomintang and its camp followers 
had a virtual monopoly on anything foreign firms didn’t touch. Except for 
these people, and hundreds of speculators, there was no real development and 
legitimate private business was hard put to get along. On top of all this, there 
was the chaotic currency inflation.”” Pan paused a moment as if to give me a 
chance to let this sink in. 

“China has a tremendous market inside the country itself,” he continued, 
“and the building up of our country will be on a vast scale. The Government 
has said very plainly that we nationa! capitalists have an important part to play. 
We not only get loans, but as in our factory, the Government has helped us get 
raw materials. I’m not just talking when I say that things are better than ever. 

“Recently, the government helped us choose a site to erect a new building. 
We have worked out our own factory ‘5-year plan’ and we aim to increase pro- 
duction by four times in this period. There will be living quarters and a clinic 
for the workers, and at the end of the 5 years our building space will be 20 times 
its present size. Actually, in the entire 25 years we’ve been operating we were 
never able to expand in such a way. However, in the last 3 years we’ve earned 
enough to be able to set out on such a scheme.”’ 

“What about your profits?” 

“After taxes, net profits are divided as follows,” Pan said: “Ten percent is 
set aside for reinvestment. Dividends, not exceeding 8 percent annual interest 
on their investment, are paid to shareholders. Any remaining balance is dis- 
tributed in the following way: 60 percent in bonuses for shareholders, remunera- 
tion for directors, bonuses for supervisors, superintendents, and managers; not 
less than 15 percent for safety and hygiene; and 15 percent or more for welfare 
funds and special bonuses for workers and staff members. 

“Actually, the level of profits in factories handling government processing 
orders runs from 10 to 30 percent, and gives a clue to the profits of private enter- 
prise generally. The rate of profit in China today is high in comparison with 
any capitalist country,” Pan said settling back in his chair. 

As an afterthought, he said: ““You know, there was a conference of private 
businessmen from all over China held in Peking last summer. The chief purpose 
was to organize to protect the interests of private business and to help develop 
its scope. 

I had a new question. What about relations with the workers, surely their 
interests conflict with management in many cases? 

‘Administration is mainly in the hands of management, but at the same time 
there are labor-capital consultative meetings where the workers’ ideas and de- 
mands are brought up. Sometimes there may be great differences of opinion but 
compromise is always possible. The workers know that their position has 
changed atly from before liberation, when management had all the say,” 
Pan’s gold-banded wristwatch glittered as he stroked his chin with his left hand. 

“At the same time, the workers also know that they have a direct interest in 
raising production and increasing their efficiency. In fact, the new attitude of 
both the workers and management here has been shown by our increased produc- 
tion. I must confess that before, we in management probably wouldn’t have even 
listened to a worker who came up with a new working method unless its benefits 
were so evident and on such a wide scale that we couldn't help ourselves. Now, 
there have been all kinds of new working methods and dozens of improvements 
on machines brought forth by our workers.” 

I still had another ‘‘$64 question”: How does it feel to be a capitalist in a society 
which admittedly is going toward socialism? 

Pan’s round face broke into a wide smile. ‘You may be surprised but I 

rsonally have no qualms. Before, in the old society, what did we strive for? 

o make as much money as fast as we could, both for our children and for position. 
Some of us more for the former, others for the latter. Under socialism there will 
be no need for either, for the very nature of society will be an orderly one and 
there will be no need for private enterprise, though I’ll still own my personal 


property.” 
Pan _ rubbed his smooth tan chin and went on: “Lest you think I’m 
being irrational in saying I’m looking forward to a society which will put me out 
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of business, let me say that although the name will be different my job will still 
be here. People like myself will te fully qualified to serve as managers and 
administrators in government factories.” 

“But how about your profits?” I insisted. 

“T won’t need them. My children will have no need for inheriting anything 
from me. They’ll all have their own jobs, remember I said that we will be living 
in an orderly society. And certainly, whatever job I have will be a responsible 
one. 

Pan looked at his watch and I realized I had kept him some time. He said he 
was glad to be able to talk with me and by way of a final question I asked him 
about his family. 

He has a wite and 3 boys and 2 girls. The eldest boy is studying radio in a 
technical school in Hankow and the eldest girl is a civilian employee in the air 
force in Peking. She came to Canton last September to participate in the 1952 
national swimming meet and the whole family was very proud of her. The 
British-made Singer which Pan bought here in 1951 has replaced the jeep he had 
been using since V-J Day. The auto was waiting outside to take him home, the 
same house he and his family have lived in for nearly 20 years. It is a western- 
style house and has 10 rooms, 3 bathrooms and a large garden. 

We shook hands as Pan Yung-gang rose to leave. I walked to the hotel door 
and watched him get into his shiny black car. He waved a final good-bye through 
the open window as his chauffeur drove off. 


Exuisit No. 188-B 
[The Nation, September 11, 1954, p. 213] 
THe Cuina TRADE 
MILLIONS—OR MIRAGE? 


By Julian Schuman ! 


As the British Labor delegation currently touring China has ample reason to 
know, the Chinese Communists, despite their close political and commercial links 
with the Russians, make no bones about wanting to trade with the West, including 
the United States. This is true of the government and of individual Chinese 
businessmen, for both penoenian that if the 5-year plan for industrialization, now 


in its second year, and the long-range goal of trebling the volume of industry over 
the next 15 to 20 years are to be achieved or even approached, large quantities of 
capital goods and raw materials must be imported. Proud as the Chinese are, 
they are also extremely hard-headed in business dealings, and their slogan has 
become, ‘‘In business we’re not mad at anybody.” 

It has been evident in the last 2 years that the Peking government’s ambitious 
plans for industrialization were making real progress. A great number of new 
machine-tool factories have sprung up in Shanghai, which was formerly a center 
of light industry. In Nanking, Hangchow, and Canton, which had very little 
industry 5 years ago, small and even fairly large plants are turning out electrical 
appliances, telephone and telecommunications equipment, lathes, burlap bags, 
and numerous other articles China never used to produce. The most highly 
industrialized area is still Manchuria, where Japanese-founded industries have 
been greatly expanded. On a trip to Mukden late in 1952 I saw a factory the 
Japanese had built to produce tanks turning out lathes, planes, and other machine 
tools on a mass basis. Thirty percent of the equipment was American and 
British left over from Nationalist. days, 45 percent had been imported from 
Russia and Czechoslovakia, and 25 percent had been made in China under the 
new regime. Simultaneously, the development of industries in the vast, thinly 

opulated northwest is getting under way. While China experts far removed 
rom the scene will tend to doubt it, the Chinese foresee that this area will even- 
tually become an industrial base even larger than the northeast is at present. 

The British, who have kept their diplomats and businessmen in China, have 
taken a long hard look at the situation. They admit that foreign ownership of 
railroads, public utilities, coal mines, ani factories in China is a thing of the past, 
but they believe that the opportunities for trade are greater than ever. I knew 
a British businessman in Shanghai who was planning to return to England to join 


1 Julian Schuman spent 6 years in China as a journalist, 3 of them as associate editor of the China Monthly 
Review of Shanghai. He left China last winter. 
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a business house engaved in trade with China. He had spent nearly 25 of his 
38 years working in China in a number of British firms and confidently predicted 
a further upsurge in British trade as soon as the Korean question was settled. 
At the same time, like other of his countrymen, he was aware of the growing 
West German competition. ‘‘Some American officials,” he said, “have been 
waxing eloquent about British ‘blood trade,’ but there has been no mention of the 
fact that West German exports to Red.China jumped to more than 20 million 
American dollars in the 1953 January-November period. Imports from China 
went up from around 15 to more than 30 million.” 

A Chinese import-export man in Shanghai whose firm has been dealing chiefly 
with southeast Asia since the United Nations embargo went into effect in 1951 
summed up the prevailing opinion of the China market: ‘It’s true only a small 
part of American foreign trade in the last 20 years has been with China, but this 
must be viewed in the context of a China in the grip of civil war, militarily a war 
zone, politically divided, economically graft-ridden, and dominated to a large 
extent by the Japanese. Whether Americans like it or not, changes are going on. 
The 12-year runaway inflation, when speculation largely replaced investment and 
commercial activity, isatanend. New factories are going up, attempts are being 
made to modernize farming methods, mines and oil wells are being opened, power- 
plants are being built. All this calls for materials, for both building and 
operating.” 

Before Chiang Kai-shek’s defeat in 1949, oil products, cotton and rayon tex- 
tiles, food and tobacco were China’s chief imports. In 1946 such items accounted 
for nearly 57 percent of the total value of imports. Industrial equipment and 
machine tools accounted for less than 3 percent. China’s annual trade deficit 
averaged United States $153 million between 1926 and 1946 and in 1946 rose to 
nearly $500 million. These figures are based on government reports. 

Since the beginning of 1950 the situation has changed drastically. In that 
year, according to Peking statistics, China achieved a favorable balance in foreign 
trade for the first time in 70 years. In addition its imports had become very 
different, though exports remained largely the same. In 1950 iron and steel 
goods formed 11.3 percent of imports, machinery 8.3 percent, rubber 11.5 percent, 
rolling stock and ships 3.3 percent, automobile tires 1.1 percent. This meant 
that even before the nationwide industrialization plan got under way nearly half of 
China’s imports were directly connected with industrial needs. Since 1950 
China’s trade with both the Russian bloc and the West has shown a continuation 
of this trend. 

It is claimed by Chi Chao-ting, general secretary of the official China Com- 
mittee for the Promotion of International Trade and a member of the board of 
directors of the Bank of China, that “the United States-inspired embargo and 
blockade measures failed to create difficulties for China economically.” n the 
contrary, says Chi, who did graduate work in the United States and held a high 
post in the Nationalist Bank of China, “China’s foreign trade has continued to 
grow. The expansion is the result of the shift in the direction of China’s trade— 
toward the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. In 1950 trade with these countries 
constituted only 26 percent of China’s total foreign commerce. In 1951 it rose 
to 61 percent, and by last year it was over 70 percent.” 

The Chinese realize, however, that their cay for rapid industrialization make 
it impossible for these countries to satisfy their needs. And they know that the 
United States could help supply the elmost insatiable market they hope will be 
created by their present capital construction—the market for farm machinery, 
food-processing equipment, trucks, drilling machinery, sawmills, dredges, chemi- 
cals, powerplant equipment, locomotives and rails, and so on. Their failure to 
develop trade with America has forced them to look to West Europe and Japan 
for needs not met by Russia and its satellites. In the second half of last year 
China signed commercial agreements with French, British, Japanese, and Indo- 
nesian trade groups in Peking. More recently officials in the Bonn Government 
have come out strongly for more trade with China. 

China can export tungsten, coal, antimony, tin, mica, manganese, and some 
other minerals, eggs and egg products, hides, tung oil, soy beans, pig bristles, and 
handicraft articles. Official Chinese trade circles have pointed out that minerals 
exports can be greatly increased by the development of the virtually untapped 
northwest and southwest. Judging by already explored deposits, China ranks 
fourth in coal resources. In 1937 it produced 70 percent of the world’s antimony, 
37 percent of its tungsten, and ranked fifth in the output of tin. 

ile not an important item in the trade with the West, smuggling through 
Hongkong provides China with some of the goods it wants from the United 
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States. I knew a Chinese in Shanghai who bought a number of 1953 De Sotos 
in Hong Kong and brought them across the border. British businessmen in Hong 
Kong told me that American firms also engaged in such clandestine trade, chiefly 
through their subsidiaries in Japan. Another charge going the rounds is that 
even Formosan firms trade with the mainland. It is a fact that the majority 
of late-model automobiles in China today are American. The Chinese calmly 
admit that despite the extra cost they are cheaper than Russian cars. Most 
new trucks, however, are of Russian or Czechoslovak manufacture. 

Because of the embargo a good portion of the goods involved in recent deals 
with Britain, West Germany, France, Japan, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland 
has not been forthcoming, though the British and Japanese have succeeded in 
getting some items removed from the banned list. Meanwhile, West European 
businessmen who have come to China have made it clear they are biding their 
time until a Korean settlement is arrived at and the embargo ended. 

Americans with whom I have discussed the possibility of trade with China 
are concerned about its political implications. ‘‘How can we be expected to help 
Red China industrialize?”’ they ask; on the other hand, “‘perhaps large-scale trade 
with Peking would help win the Chinese away from the Russians.’”’ They also 
want to know how the Chinese would pay. The Chinese say they prefer barter, 
but they do have gold and foreign currency and have been known to use it for 
goods they thought essential. If trade should develop, the question of credits to 
the Chinese would gn arise. A typical Chinese reply to the question of pay- 
ment is, “‘Well, the British, Germans, and French are not in business for their 
health and they seem to have found a way to get paid.”’ This, of course, is not a 
complete answer to Americans, who can reply that the goods China can sell to 
Europe are not really needed by us. 

How large Western trade with China will become in the immediate future is 
difficult to estimate. But it may occur even to a very skeptical American busi- 
nessman that should China develop into the huge market its spokesmen foresee 
he may some day find himself out in the cold as a result of having let others get 
in ahead of him. 


* Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Schuman, were you a Communist when 
you wrote all those articles? 

Mr. Scnuman. I do not—I am going to decline to answer that 
question on the privileges granted me by the fifth amendment. 

ao Morris. You say you came into the port of San Francisco in 
1953 

Mr. Scuuman. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Do you recall the month? 

Mr. Scuuman. It was December. 

Mr. Morris. December. 

Do you remember, shortly thereafter, meeting a family named the 
Kerners in San Francisco? 

(The witness consulted with his attorney.) 

Mr. Morris. The name is William Kerner. 

Mr. Scuuman. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Morris. Who were the Kerners? 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, I was a casual acquaintance. I am more 
sure now than I was when we discussed this, that he had either been 
at Yale University in 1946 or early 1947, at the time I was studying 
Chinese, and that is before I went to China, and he was not in my 
particular class. 

There were different classes. I believe I met him there, and I 
knew that he was in San Francisco and when I got there I called him 
uP, as I called up any number of people in San Francisco that I had 

own. 

Senator We.Ker. Mr. Schuman, what has caused your memory to 
oe in the last hour? Anything that you recall? 

. Scouman. I would say that I gave it some more thought. 
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Senator WeLKeER. You gave it some more thought. An hour ago 
you told me in executive session that you did not know whether you 

new Mr. Kerner or not. 

Mr. Scuuman. I think—he could have been one of the chaps who 
was up at Yale the time I studied Chinese. There were any number 
of oe 

nator WeLker. But now you recollect you knew him so well that 
you called him as soon as you disembarked. 

Mr. Scuuman. I wouldn’t say I knew him so well. I think I called 
people even if I did not know them so well. 

Senator Weixer. Well, did you just call up Mr. Kerner 

Mr. Scuuman. Not the jay? ot there. 

Senator Wexiker. All right. want to find out, please. Don’t 
get angry at me. 

Mr. Scuuman. I am sorry. 

Senator Weiker. Did you call him up some time after you arrived? 

Mr. Scuuman. Yes. 

Senator Weixer. And what did you visit about? 

Mr. Scuuman. Nothing in particular. 

Senator WELKER. Well can you recall anything he said to you or 
—— you said to him? 

r. Scouman. (No response.) 

Mr. Morris. Well, Mr. Schuman, you stayed overnight 

Senator WELKER. Just a minute, Mr. Morris. I had a question. 

Mr. Scuuman. This is almost 2 years ago, and, what did he say to 
me—well, I cannot recall. 

Senator WeLKer. Didn’t you say you stayed all night with him? 

Mr. Scuuman. Judge Morris said. 

Senator Weixer. Well, would you say you did not stay ail night 
at his home or his apartment? 

Mr. Scnuman. I did. 

Senator WeLker. Very well. 

ao ScuuMAN. But this man is dead now. I don’t quite see why 
a is 

Senator We.xer. Very well; but you are not, though—are you? 

Mr. Scuuman. I hope not. 

Senator We._ker. You knew him so well, then, that you went out 
to his home and stayed all night with him? 

Mr. Scnuman. Well, I wouldn’t say you have to know a person 
so well. Itso happened that I was in a strange city and I was staying 
a few days, and then I was going on to New York and I needed a place 
to stay and I was short of funds, as a matter of fact, and he offered 
me a couch in the living room. I don’t see anything sinister about 
that. 

Senator We.xker. I do not say that word; you are saying “sinister” 

I have not said “sinister”, but 1 want to interrogate a lit Se bit about 
that, now. 

You called him. Did you tell him you were out of money or short 
of funds when you talked to him on the phone? 

Mr. Scuuman. I can’t recall. 

Senator Wetker. You don’t recall any conversation that took 
place while you were out in the Kerners’ home, while you enjoved 
their hospitality that you so richly needed? 

Mr. ScHuMAN. Well, I 
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(Witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, one thing. 

He had some records, music. I don’t now remember, but there 
was a Danny Kaye record which his kids liked a lot, and he was quite 
anxious to play it for me. 

And we talked—then he asked me about China. I think anyone 
who met me when I first got back asked me about China—and, at 
least, we talked about his children, or rather, he talked about his 
children. I met them. And, aside from that, I frankly cannot 
remember anything specifically. 

Senator Wrixer. Well, you have done pretty well, sir. An hour 
ago you did not remember him to the point of identifying him, and 
now you recall you played Danny Kaye’s record. 

Mr. Scuuman. He played it. 

Senator Wetxer. He played it, and he enjoyed it, and so did the 
children. 

Now, were you a member of the Communist Party when you 
visited his home that night? 

Mr. Scuuman. I will have to plead under the privileges granted 
under the fifth amendment. I believe this question has been asked 
a number of times. 

Senator Weiker. Well, I will ask it again—and I cannot recognize 
the first amendment; you are taking the fifth? 

Mr. Scuuman. That is right. 

Senator WELKER. Very well. 

Did you have any discussion with Mr. Kerner with respect to 
Communists in China when you visited that evening? 

Mr. Scuuman. No; I would say that the only conversation we 
had was regarding what I had seen, what I saw in China, and what J 
thought about China. 

Senator Wexer. All right; thank you. 

Proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Morris. Well, as a matter of fact, Mrs. Kerner was the litera- 
ture director of the San Francisco Communist Party, was she not? 

Mr. Scuuman. This I don’t know. 

Senator Weixer. Very well, you have answered. 

Mr. Morris. Did you meet Richard Gladstein at that time? His 
residence was 2114 Baker Street, San Francisco; was it not? 

Mr. Scuuman. I am not sure I remember Baker Street. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Did you meet Mr. Gladstein? He was 
one of the defense counsel in the trial of the 11 Communist leaders. 

Mr. ScuumaNn (after consulting his attorney). Did you say he was 
a lawyer? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, Mr. Gladstein. 

Mr. Scuuman. I can’t recall meeting him. 

Mr. Morris. Well, did you meet Theodore Weltfort? Did you 
meet him at Menlo Park, Calif., there? 

Mr. Scuuman. How would you spell that name, please? 

Mr. Morris. W-e-l-t-f-o-r-t. 

Mr. Scouman. W-e-|-t-f-o-r-t? 

Mr. Morais. That is right. 

Mr. Scuuman. I don’t remember, I don’t. The name doesn’t 
mean anything to me, Theodore Weltfort? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 
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Senator Weixer. Did you meet anyone other than the Kerners 
there this evening we were talking about? 

Mr. Scuuman. Oh, that particular evening? 

Senator WeLker. Yes. 

Mr. Scuuman. I met Mrs. Kerner. 

Senator We._ker. Anybody else? 

Mr. Scuuman (after consulting his attorney). There were probably 
a couple of people that deteod in—a couple of people did drop in 
but I honestly don’t even remember their names. 

Senator WELKER. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. Then you came to New York from San Francisco, did 
you not? 

Mr. Scuuman. I went to Los Angeles and then went to New York. 
I also stopped off at Denver and Chicago. 

Mr. Morris. Did you go, on February 19, 1954, did you go to the 
home of Maud Russell? 

Maud Russell, Mr. Chairman, was the witness before this Commit- 
tee last week, as you know. 

Mr. Scuuman. I decline to answer, under the privileges granted me 
by the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Now, have you been doing any lecturing at all, Mr. 
Schuman? 

Mr. Scuuman (after consulting his attorney). I will have to decline 
on the first-—— 

Mr. Morais. You decline to tell the committee? 

Mr. Scuuman. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. On what grounds do you refuse to answer? 

Mr. Scuuman. I decline on the ground of free speech under the 
first amendment and since the committee does not recognize this 
amendment, I must decline under the privileges granted me by the 
fifth amendment. 

Bo aor We ker. Now, they are all the amendments you want to 
take? 

Mr. Scnuman. Well, some Senators could stand reading the four- 
teenth amendment. 

Senator Wetxer. And you want to take the fifth amendment, do 
you not, Mr. Schuman? 

aes Scuuman. That is right. Now, you asked about some 
others 

an. ag We ker. Well, I just wanted to be sure that I could rule 
properly. 

Mr. Scuuman. I think the fifth amendment is a very fine one. 

Senator Weiker. I have no doubt of that, that you do think so. 

Now, Mr. Schuman, you stated to counsel a moment ago that after 
you left San Francisco you went down to Los Angeles. How did you 
get down to Los Angeles? 

Mr. Scuuman. Took the train. 

Senator We.xer. Southern Pacific? 

Mr. Scuuman. I don’t know 

Senator We._ker. I mean—— 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, I don’t know. I mean this was 
: Senator Weixer. I don’t want to argue with you or confuse you, 

ut—— . 

Mr. Scuuman. I would say probably it was the Southern Pacific. 

Is there any other line? 
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Senator We.xker. There are a couple of airlines. 

Mr. Scnouman. No. I know it was the line which is noted for 
making a big loop like this [indicating]. 

Senator WeLker. How long did you stay in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Scnuuman. About a week. 

Senator WeLker. About a week? 

Mr. Scuuman. That is right. 

Senator WELKER. Where did you stay in Los Angeles a week? 

Mr. Scuuman (after consulting his attorney). I would decline to 
answer that on the grounds of the fifth amendment. 

Senator WreLkerR. Do you decline to answer where you stayed in 
the beautiful city of Los Angeles for a week, upon the ground that a 
truthful answer might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Scuuman. I don’t believe a truthful answer would incriminate 
me. 

Senator WeLKeER. Very well now. You are taking the fifth amend- 
ment, though, aren’t you? 

Mr. Scuuman. That is right. 

Senator We.xer. All right. After you stayed in Los Angeles a 
week you went to Denver, is that correct? 

Mr. Scuuman. That is correct. 

Senator We.ker. How long did you stay in Denver? 

Mr. Scuuman. I believe I stayed one night. I stayed long enough 
so I could go up to the Denver Post, a paper I had previously written 
articles for. 

Senator Weiker. And how did you get from Los Angeles to 
Denver? 

Mr. Scuuman. By train. 

Senator We.ker. Well, I will not ask you what railroad train. 
I know that you don’t know these. 

Mr. Scuuman. I do not. 

Senator WELKER. So, after leaving Denver, where did you go? 

Mr. Scuuman. Chicago, to look up a paper I worked for. 

Senator Weiker. And how long did you stay there? 

Mr. Scuuman. I believe one or two nights. 

Senator WELKER. One or two nights there? 

Mr. Scuuman. It could have been three, but—— 

Senator WeLKeEr. Well, I don’t think it makes much difference. 
You went on the train from Denver? 

: Mr. Scuuman. That is right; I went all the way back to New York 
y train. 

Senator Wetxer. Notwithstanding the fact that you were so 
short of funds that you had to and did accept the hospitality of Mr. 
Kerner, to sleep on his couch in his front room—where did you get 
the money to go to Los Angeles and from Los Angeles to Denver and 
from Denver to New York? 

Mr. Scuuman. I don’t think that that is in the province of this 
committee, to ask that. 

Senator WeLker. And you don’t want to answer. Well, you are 
going to answer, and I am ordering and directing you to answer. 

(Mr. Schuman consults with his attorney.) 

Senator WELKER. You are the one that opened up this subject 
matter, and I am going to interrogate you about it. 

Mr. Scuuman (after consulting his attorney). It was my own 
money. 
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Senator Weixer. Yes. Well, did you get any additional money 
after you left San Francisco? 

Mr. Scuuman. No, sir. 

Senator Weixer. Well now, do you want this committee to believe 
that you visited this man that you scarcely knew—an hour ago, you 
could not recall definitely whether you knew him or not—and yet you 
have testified before this committee that you accepted the couch to 
sleep on because of your shortage of funds; and then you went on the 
railroad train from San Francisco to Los Angeles where you stayed 
for a week; you took the fifth amendment as to where you visited or 
what you did there; and then you went from there to Denver, Colo., 
and from Colorado to New York City—now, is that your testimony? 

Mr. Scuuman. That is my testimony, and despite the insinuations 
you make about this money, the fact is that I had funds to get home 
on. I was being very frugal about it. 

Senator Weixker. Well, as a matter of fact, you had funds with 
which you could have bought a bed in San Francisco, too, didn’t you? 

(No response.) 

Senator WeL_ker. You had ample funds to buy or rent a room in 
San Francisco, but you had a particular reason you wanted to stay 
with Mr. Kerner, didn’t you? 

Mr. Scuuman. Oh, I wouldn’t say I had a particular reason. The 
only reason is he offered me hospitality, I did not ga—— 

Senator We.iker. Go ahead. 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, for example, I stayed at the YMCA. 

Senator Weiker. Yes. 

Mr. Scuuman. Which is the cheapest place I could find. 

Br i We ker. I have stayed there many times—a wonderful 
place. 

Mr. Scuuman. If I had known anyone in Chicago I might have 
stayed at their homes, too. I don’t think that this is worth while. 

Senator Wevxer. Well, maybe you don’t. You are the man who 
opened it up, and I have gone into it, and maybe I will go into it a 
little further. 

Now, after your staying all night with Mr. Kerner in San Francisco, 
did you see anyone else in San Francisco? 

Mr. ScuumaNn (after consulting with his attorney). I will have to 
decline to answer the question, Senator. 

a Wetxer. Did you see John W. Powell or Sylvia Powell 
there? 

Mr. Scuuman (after consulting his attorney). Yes, I saw them. 

Senator We.ixer. Now that you have told me that you saw them, 
you have opened up the subject matter as to who you saw in San 

rancisco. Now, will you me who else you saw and everyone 
you saw there? 

Mr. Fauuxner. Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Weixer. Now, Mr. Counsel, you just remember your 
place here, and we are going to get along, and when your client 
wants to talk to you, he has a perfect right to. 

Mr. Fautxner. Except that interpretation, I think, is not correct. 

Senator We.xer. Well, I will do the cross-examining, if you please. 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Scuuman. Could you repeat the question? 

Senator Weixer. Read it back. 
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age ton read.) 
Mr. Scuuman. I will have to decline to answer that on the fifth 
amendment. 
Senator We ker. You decline to answer that on the fifth amend- 
ment! 
Mr. Schuman. Yes; the privileges granted me under the fifth 
amendment. 
Senator WELKER. Very well. 
Mr. Morris. Just one more question. 
You did know the daughter and the wife of Harry Dexter White, 
Mr. Schuman? 
(The witness consults with his attorney.) 
Mr. Scuuman. Yes, I did. 
Mr. Morris. Well, they were Socialist friends of yours? 
Mr. ScuuMaAN. You asked—you said “‘daughter’’? 
Mr. Morris. Daughter and widow. 
Mr. Scuuman. May I give you the whole story? 
Mr. Morris. I am asking if she was a Socialist. 
Mr. Scuuman. Yes; was a Socialist. 
. Morais. All right; I will accept that. 
. Schuman, are you a Communist today? 
. ScoumAN. Again, I believe I decline to answer that. 
Mr. Morais. All right. 
cee you a Communist when you acted as correspondent in Red 
ina 
(The witness confers with his attorney.) 
Mr. Scuuman. I will have to decline. 


Senator Weiker. Have you ever been a member of the Communist 
Party? 


Mr. Scuuman. Again, I will decline to answer under the fifth 
amendment. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Schuman, were ye a Communist when you were 
a. 


a cryptanalyst at Vint Hills Farm, , in the United States Army? 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, I believe, Senator Welker just asked me if I 
ever was, and I declined to answer that. 

Mr. Morris. Well, were you at that time? This is an entirely 
different question, Mr. Schuman. 

Senator Wetxker. No. I asked if he had ever been a Communist, 
_ I think the witness is correct, and that I took in the whole water- 

ront. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Senator, I would like to know. 

Senator Wetixer. Very well. 

Mr. Morais. At that particular time. 

Senator Wetxer. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. If he was a Communist when he was at Vint Hills 
Farm, at that time, Senator, and the reason I think it is important 
is that at that time the United States Army was conducting a highly 
classified operation there, and I would like, for the purpose of this 
series of hearings, I would like to know whether he was a Communist 
while he was undertaking that training with the United States Army. 

Senator Weiker. Very well; you may ask the question. I think he 
did answer it to me, but f will let you ask the question again. 

(The witness confers with his attorney.) 
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Mr. Scuuman. Well, I would like to say, in order to get that job 
in the Army as a cryptanalyst, I, to the best of my knowledge, and I 
believe this statement [indicating document] bears it out, I was 
thoroughly investigated and it seems to me that if the proper agency 
doing the investigating at that time had found that out, they wouldn’t 
have given me it, 

Senator Weiker. That is not a responsive answer. 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, to me. 

Senator We.Lxer. It is not responsive to the question ‘““Were you a 
Communist when you were down at Warrenton, Va.?” in the words 
put to you by the counsel. Now, you tell me. 

Mr. Scuuman. I will have to decline to answer that under my 
privileges under the fifth amendment. 

Senator Wre.ker. Does that satisfy you, Counsel? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Were you a Communist when you were an undergraduate at City 
College? . 

Mr. Scuuman.. I decline to answer, on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. One more question. 

Did you know a Chinese Communist named Chi Chao-Ting? 

Mr. Scuuman. If you have the characters, it would be easier. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t know the Chinese characters too well. It is 
spelled C-h-i C-h-a-o 

Mr. Scnuuman. C-h-i C-h-a-o; what is the next name? 

Mr. Morris. And it is C-h-a-o-T-i-n-g. 

You have written about him in your articles. 

Mr. Scuuman. C-h-a-i? I have never written about a C-h-a-i. 

Mr. Morris. Show that to him [indicating document]. 

Mr. Scuuman. Well, I would like to see it. C-h-a-i? 

Mr. Morris. C-h-a-o. 

Mr. Scuuman. No; the first name. 

Mr. Morris. C-h-i. Dr. G, they called him, Dr. G., I believe. 

Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of the record, Dr. G was a person 
who is now shown to have been a Chinese Communist, who was very 
active in the United States for a long period, was a close, intimate 
friend of many people who have been the subjects of our hearings, 
and is now a Chinese official in Soviet China, and the witness today 
has written about that man, and I am trying to determine whether 
or not this witness did have any actual dealings with Dr. G. 

Mr. Scuuman. No, I did not have any dealings with him. 

Senator We.tker. Did you know him? 

Mr. Scuuman. I did not know him. 

Senator Weiker. Did you know a man by the name of William 
Hinton prior to the war in China? 

Mr. Scnuman. I decline to answer. 

Senator We._ker. You what? 

Mr. Scuuman. I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Weixer. Had you seen him since he came back to the 
United States? 

Mr. Scuuman. I will have to decline. 

Senator WeLtker. You have to decline—— 

Mr. Scuuman. On the privileges granted me under the fifth amend- 
ment. 
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Senator WeLker. Have you heard any of his lectures in any part 
of the United States? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Scuuman. I will have to decline that on the fifth amendment. 

Senator Wetxer. Do you know what Mr. Hinton is doing in the 
United States? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Scpuman. Do you mean what work is he doing, or-—— 

Senator WELKER. Yes; how he makes a living, whether he is teach- 
ing or driving tractors, or what. 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Scuuman. I will decline to answer that question. 

Senator WeLkeEr. Very well. 
Mr. Morris. Were you ever publicity agent to General Li Tsung- 
yen? 

Mr. Scuuman. Not really, but I know about this story, and I 
would like to say that I was one of a number of American correspond- 
ents who his particular political adviser tried to make an impression 
on, in order to get a good press in this country. 

I was not the only correspondent that wrote about him, and that is 
the extent of my dealings with him. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 

However, I would like to put in the record Mr. Schuman’s articles 
that appeared in the Denver Post. 

Senator WeLker. That is the letter from the Denver Post? 


Mr. Morais. That is right; indicating the articles written by Mr. 
Schuman. 


Senator WeLker. Very well. 


(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 189” and is 
as follows:) 


Exursit No. 189 
Tue Denver Post, 


Denver 1, Colo., October 26, 1954. 
Mr. BensaMiIn MANDEL, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Manpeu: Check of the Denver Post library shows the following 
clippings on file for articles contributed by Julian Schuman to this newspaper: 
November 14, 1948, November 28, 1948, December 5, 1948, December 13, 1948, 
January 29, 1949, January 30, 1949, March 13, 1949, May 8, 1949. 

My own unsigned interview with Schuman was January 23, 1954. 

The articles above-mentioned can probably no longer be had in original, but 
photostats could be made at moderate cost. This is a rather routine procedure 
with the library, I believe. 

In haste, but with regards, 


RANDALL GOULD. 

Senator We._xer. Mr. Schuman, and you, Mr. Faulkner, I want 
to thank you very much for appearing before this committee, and 
you are excused from your subpena. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Morris. Saul Mills. 

Senator Wetker. Mr. Mills, will you rise and be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give before this 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Mitts. I do, sir. 
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TESTIMONY OF SAUL MILLS, GLEN OAKS, NEW YORK, N. Y.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY HAROLD CAMMER, ESQ., HIS ATTORNEY 


Senator WeLKeR. Will you state your name and address? 

Mr. Miuus. My name is Saul Mills. My address is 370-05 76th 
Avenue, Glen Oaks, New York City. 

Senator Wre.xer. Counsel, will you identify yourself for the record? 
sae Cammer. Harold Cammer, 9 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
iN. . 

Senator WeLker. Proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mills, where were you born? 

Mr. Mitts. I was born in New York City. 

Mr. Morris. In what year? 

Mr. Miuus. In 1910. 

' a Morris. Have you been a journalist in the early days of your 
ife? 

Mr. Mutts. Yes, sir; I was, in the early days of my life, 8 or 10 
years. 


Mr. Morris. Will you tell us roughly what your journalistic career 
was? 

Mr. Mitts. I started as a copy boy on the AP, and later on the UP, 
and then worked on the Long Branch, (N. J.), Record for a short 

eriod; and then the Long Island Press; and thereafter the Brooklyn 
Fag e, and the Standard Union, and the City News Association. 

Mr. Morris. And then, after that, you worked for the Transport 
Workers Union? 

Mr. Mitts. After, I worked for several unions. I worked for the 
American Federation of Musicians and the Transport Workers Union, 
and a couple of other unions; I worked—for a short period I was pub- 
licity man, and I was on my own, representing 3 or 4 different unions 
at a time. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you work for the Greater New York 
Industrial Union Council? 

Mr. Muus. I became secretary of the Greater New York Industrial 
Union Council in 1940. 

Mr. Morris. And when did you first work with trade unions? 

Mr. Mitts. Oh, I would say it was about 1936. 

Mr. Morais. So, from 1936 to 1940, you worked for various trade 
unions? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Including the Transport Workers Union? That was 
one? 

Mr. Mrius. That was one; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What others? 

Mr. Mitts. Well, the State, County and Municipal Workers, and 
the Office Workers—and I guess that is about it—I worked for a while 
for the Paper & Sulphite, A. F. of L., I think, just a short period. 

Mr. Morais. Will you tell us what the Greater New York Industrial 
Union Council of the CIO was? 

Mr. Mitts. The council is the central body of the CIO unions in 
the Greater New York area. The local unions were affiliated with the 
council, and elected delegates. 
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Mr. Morris. How many members composed that particular 
council? 

Mr. Mitus. You mean the number of delegates, sir? 

Mr. Morris. No; how many union members? 

Mr. Mitts. Oh, the unions affiliated with the council represented, 
oh, about 500,000 members in the area, at the time. 

Mr. Morris. And you had the job of secretary or secretary- 
treasurer? 

Mr. Mitts. I was executive secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Morris. And how long did you hold that position, Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Miuus. From 1940 until November 1948. 

Mr. Morais. And in 1948 the Greater New York Industrial Union 
Council lost its charter, did it not, Mr. Mills? 

. oa Muus. That is correct, by action of the National CIO executive 
oard. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, do we have anything in the record to 
show the action on the part of the CIO at that time, with respect to 
this council? 

Mr. Manone . I have before me the New York Times, November 
21, 1948, an article entitled “(New York Council Expelled by CIO 
as Slavish to Reds.’’ The first paragraph reads: 

By a vote of 38 to 5, the national executive board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations today found the Greater New York CIO Council guilty of slavish 


adherence to the line and dictates of the Communist Party and revoked its charter 
as of this date. 


The article goes on to state that the investigating committee found 
as follows: 


The committee deems it to be most significant that, in the above situation, 
the Greater New York CIO Council was closely following the line of the Com- 
munist Party. This was more than coincidental. President Quili of the Trans- 
pat Workers Union directly testified that leading officials of the Communist 

arty, including Eugene Dennis, John Williamson, and Robert Thompson, in a 
meeting attended by the secretary-treasurer of the Greater New York Council, 
dictated the interference by the council with the bargaining program of the 
Transport Workers Union. 


Mr. Cammer. Mr. Chairman, I object to the photographs being 
taken now; I want that to be postponed, I object to taking pictures 
during testimony. 

Senator We.ker. I didn’t hear your objection. What was the 
objection? 

r. Cammer. I was objecting to the photographing; I object as 

interrupting the testimony. 

Senator WeLker. Very well, I don’t want to interrupt the witness. 
Now, will you pose for your photograph, and let them go back to work. 

Mr. Cammer. Very well. 

(Photographers were accommodated.) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that whole article 
go into the record at this time. 

Senator We.xkemr. So ordered. 

(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 190” and reads 
as follows:) 
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[The_New York}Times,. November 21,71948] 


Exuisit No. 190 
New Yorx Counci, ExpeLtitep py CIO as Siavisn to Reps 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD, BY VOTE OF 38 TO 5, UPHOLDS ALL FINDINGS OF 
3-MAN INQUIRY-—TO TAKE OVER PROPERTY—-HOLLANDER IS ADMINISTRATOR TO 
CLOSE AFFAIRS——-DURKIN SAYS VERDICT IS ACCEPTED 


By Lawrence E, Davies 
Special to The New York Times 


PorTLAND, OrEG., November 20—By a vote of 38 to 5, the national executive 
board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations today found the Greater New 
York CIO Council guilty of “slavish adherence”’ to “‘the line and dictates of the 
Communist Party’ and revoked its charter as of this date. 

The beard instructed Louis Hollander, president of the New York State CIO 
Council, which brought the original charges, to take over books, funds and prop- 
erty of the convicted council in the role of administrator for the national CIO. 

The executive officers of the CIO are to determine when a charter shall be 
granted to a new council covering the same geographical jurisdiction and are to 
prescribe the time and the rules for the election of its officers. All local unions 
of CIO affiliates in the Greater New York area were urged by the board to apply 
for affiliation with the new council. 

This stunning defeat for the left-wing faction of the CIO was accepted as final 
and no appeal will be taken to the floor of the ClO convention here next week, 
according to James Durkin, president of the Greater New York Council, 

He said that he and his associates denied all the charges, including that of bow- 
ing to Communist Party dictation, but that the decision would be accepted in the 
interest of unity. 

The five votes against the verdict of guilty and the charter revocation were cast 
by Joseph Selly, president of the American Communications Association; Ben 
Gold, president of the Fur Workers; Morris Pizer, president of the Furniture 
Workers; Robert Weinstein of the Public Workers, and Mr. Durkin. 

Several abstained from voting, including Donald Henderson, president of the 
Food, Tobacco and Agricultural Workers, and William Lawrence of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, here to represent Harry 
Bridges, president of the dock workers. 

By a process of elimination, it was deduced that the other abstainers were 
Albert J. Fitzgerald, president, and Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer, of the 
United Electrical Workers, one of the unions blacklisted by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Neither Mr. Fitzgerald nor Mr. Emspak spoke during the discus- 
sion, which at this time was heated. 

Michael Quill of New York, president of the Transport Workers Union and until 
early this year president of the Greater New York Council, and Samuel J. Hogan, 
pene of the Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, were absent, having 

een delayed on a train by a snowstorm. 

The other absentee in the 51-member board was Hugh Bryson of San Francicso, 
president of the left-wing Marine Cooks and Stewards Union, who is engaged in 
er with west coast shipowners. 

r. Quill and Joseph Curran, president of the National Maritime Union, both 
of whom formerly were eunptlahad with the left-wing factions in their unions, were 
leaders in preferring the original ie against the leaders of the Greater New 
— Council in a communication to Philip Murray, president of the CIO, late in 

tember. 

he executive board in its 44-hour session accepted and approved all of the 
findings and recommendations of a 3-man investigating committee headed by 
L. 8. Buckmaster of Akron, president of the Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, 
and Joseph Froesch, president of the Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand 
Workers, which heard testimony at a 2-day meeting in Washington last month. 

“Upon the basis of the hearing before said executive board committee and upon 
the basis of the hearing before the executive board of the CIO,” a resolution 
adopted by the board stated, “the executive board finds and concludes: 

“That the Greater New York CIO Council directly and contrary to instructions 
from the national CIO and from the international unions concerned, interfered in 
the affairs of these international unions. 
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“That the Greater New York CIO Council does not represent and is not capable 
of serving the CIO membership in the Greater New York area. 

“That the Greater New York CIO Council has brought discredit upon the 
national CIO by the slavish adherence of the council to the line and dictates of 
the Communist party. 

“And that the Greater New York CIO Council has flagrantly disregarded and 


acted contrary to CIO policy, to the CIO constitution and to the CIO rules for 
industrial union councils.”’ 


The resolution went on to provide: 

“That Louis Hollander is hereby appointed and designated by the president 
of the CIO and by this board as the CIO representative to take custody of all 

roperty and funds and to wind up all the affairs and business of the Greater New 
Vork CIO Council, and that the said Louis Hollander, the CIO representative 
hereby appointed, shall apply and use the funds and property and wind up the 
affairs and business of the Greater New York CIO Council, subject to the super- 
vision and approval of the president of the CIO.” 

While right-wingers on the board were hailing the decision as a precedent for 
a fight down the line on the Red issue, Mr. Durkin told reporters: 

‘“We deny all the charges. We did not interfere with the international unions. 
There was absolutely no Communist Party dictation to the council. On the 

uestion of CIO policy, if opposing increases in fares and utility rates is opposing 
310 policy that’s news to us and we plead guilty. 

“We believe it is unfortunate that that case came up and that this decision 
was made. It doesn’t help in raising wages and in repealing the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

‘“‘However, we shall accept the decision, turn over the funds and property, and 
we won’t make an see to the convention. We are abstaining from an appeal 
in order to get the CIO at the convention on the course of fighting on real issues 
such as the protection of workers and try to eliminate these internal struggles 
that don’t help the workers.” 

Asked whether all of the unions represented in the Greater New York area would 
affiliate with the projected new council, Mr. Durkin said they “would decide 
whether to join.” 

Saul Mills, executive secretary of the council, is arranging to meet promptly 
with Mr. Hollander, who is a vice president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
to carry out the board’s decision and turn over the council’s books, funds and 
property, 

Mr. Murray, in announcing the decision, described the session as ‘‘orderly,”’ 
although some of the members said the debate had been sharp at times. 

Referring to the spirited denunciation of Communists which Mr. Murray 
indulged in at a closed session earlier in the week, a reporter asked: 

“Did you deliver any more blasts against the leftwingers?”’ 

“T never deliver blasts,’”’ Mr. Murray replied. 

Members of the investigating committee, aided by Mr. Curran, “carried the 
ball” in the executive board meeting for adoption of the committee report in full. 

The greater part of the minority opposition came from Messrs. Durkin, Mills, 
Selly, and Weinstein, who pursued the unity theme in their discussion. 

The charges of interference of the Greater New York Council in affairs of 
international unions were specific as to the United Retail, Wholesale, and Depart- 
ment Store Employees of America, the Transport Workers Union of America, 
and the Utility Workers Union of America. 

The investigating committce, in its findings of interference with the first- 
named union, stated: 

“In fact, the officers of the Greater New York CIO Council have made the 
council an instrument of attack upon this international union. Specifically, on 
July 15, 1948, the Greater New York CIO Council sponsored a 2-hour mass 
picketing of Gimbels Department Store in New York City, ignoring the express 
request made by the president of this international union and the vice president 
and director of organization of the national CIO to desist from any such demon- 
stration. 

“Again, on July 29, the Greater New York CIO Council, through its officers 
and employees, participated in a mass picketing demonstration held in front of 
the Oppenheim-Collins Departinent Store in New York City despite the express 
and prior request and instructions from the United Retail, Wholesale, and De- 
partment Store Employees of America and the national CIO to refrain from 
planning or participating or assisting in such demonstraticn. 
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“Here, too, the international union and its affiliated local was under contract 
with this employer and in this situation the international union and its affiliated 
local was then negotiating a new contract to take effect upon the expiration of 
the existing one.” 

The committee deemed it of great significance that the council “which in the 
two cases above acted with such alacrity in sponsoring unauthorized demonstra- 
tions and picket lines’ had “failed to manifest any concern whatsoever or to 
exercise any effort to prevent or to assist in preventing members of the same 
international union from seceding from the CIO.” 


AS TO TRANSPORT UNION 


With respect to the Transport Workers Union, the committee stated that the 
Greater New York Council interfered with the international’s effort to achieve 
“an essential wage increase for its members.’”’ The council, according to the 
findings, ‘‘arrogated to itself the power to dictate to the Transport Workers 
Union the position which this union should take in respect to its bargaining 
program.” 

The committee stated that “similarly,” the Greater New York Council had 
‘injected itself in a proceeding before the Public Service Commission of New York 
against the position being taken by the Utility Workers Union of America.’’ 
This involved “an application by the Edison Co. to obtain a relatively minor 
adjustment.” 

“The committee deems it to be most significant that in the above situation,’’ 
its findings continued, “the Greater New York CIO Council was closely following 
the line of the Communist Party. 

“This was more than coincidential. President Quill of the Transport Workers 
Union directly testified that leading officials of the Communist Party, including 
Eugene Dennis, John Williamson and Robert Thompson, in a meeting attended 
by the secretary-treasurer of the Greater New York CIO Council, dictated the 
interference by the council with the bargaining program of the Transport Workers 
Union. The officers of the council attempted to deny President Quill’s statement. 

“The sequence of events, however, and the Very actions taken by the council 
lead the committee to give credit to President Quill’s testimony and to discredit 
the denials of the council's officers. 

“It seems apparent that the opposition by the council to the 10-cent fare in 
New York City and to the bargaining program of the Transport Workers Union 
was part and parcel of an overall plan dictated by the Communist Party to em- 
barrass Mayor O’Dwyer and his administration in New York City and to enhance 
the program of the Communist Party.” 

The council’s “slavish adherence” to the Communist Party line, the committee 
asserted was ‘‘evident”’ from its “failure” to assist ‘‘in the fight against the seces- 
sionist movement” affecting the United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employees of America, a union headed by Samuel Wolchok. 

“It is plain from the evidence at the hearing that the Communist Party is 
actively involved in support of this secessionist movement,” the report added. 
“The record is replete with additional evidence showing that the Communist 
Party directly influences the action of the Greater New York CIO Council as 
presently constituted. The officials of the council were unable at the hearing to 
refer to a single instance where the city CIO policy has recently differed from that 
of the Communist Party. Even in their statements before the committee, the 
council’s officers faithfully parrot positions taken by the Communist Party. 

“We are forced, in this connection to conclude that the Greater New York 
CIO Council, as presently constituted, is acting not as an agency of the CIO, not 
as a vehicle to help organize the unorganized, not as a genuine trade-union body, 
but rather for all intents and purposes as an instrumentality through which the 
ee ne is interfering in the affairs of the CIO and its unions in New 

ork City. 

The summary alone of findings and recommendations of the investigating 
committee, exclusive of a thick volume of testimony, took up 13 mimeographed 
pages, mostly double-spaced. The resolution adopted by the board filled more 
than three pages. 


Mr. Morris. Now, do you remember, Mr. Mills, that in 1945—— 
Mr. Mitts. Mr. Chairman, might I have the opportunity to make 


some comments on that article? 
Senator WeLker. You may. 
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Mr. Mitts. It is not correct. The article does not represent the 
true facts. 

Such a charge was made. The findings of the national CIO board 
did not relate to that particular charge or allegation. The findings 
of the national executive board related to another charge, the fact, 
or the charge, rather, was that the council had interfered in the 
jurisdiction and the prerogatives of the international unions, the 
relationship between the local unions in New York City and the 
council, and the testimony of Mr. Quill was refuted categorically at 
the hearings, and it is unfortunate that the New York Times does not 
see fit to put in the refutation. The article is wholly incorrect. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mills, do you recall a delegation of Chinese trade 
unionists coming to the United States in 1945? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, sir. 

As I recall it, Judge, they came to the U. N. organizational meeting 
in San Francisco. 

Mr. Morris. These were Chinese Communists that came to the 
U. N. organizational meeting in San Francisco? 

Mr. Mitts. Well, wait a minute. Let me explain. 

As I recall, sir, some of them later came on to New York City and 
the mayor of the city of New York received them in the city hall, and 
invited a number of prominent people in the city, including labor 
representatives, of which I was one—and I do poll meeting some of 
them at city hall, in the city of New York. 

Mr. Morris. That is the only place you ever met them? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you appear officially before the Trade Union 
Commission of the Communist Party at that time, in connection 
with this visit? 

Mr. Mitts. No, sir; I don’t recall any such animal. 

Mr. Morris. Or the Trade Union Commission of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Mus. I don’t recall appearing anywhere in respect to this 
visit except meeting the Chinese delegates, and there were several of 
them, in city hall, in the mayor’s office. 

Mr. Morris. Well, now, do you know the building at 50 East 
13th Street and 35 East 12th Street? 

Mr. Mutts. It is in New York—— 

Mr. Morais. It is in New York; Communist Party headquarters. 

Mr. Muss. Oh, I do; 35 East 12th, that was the address of the 
Daily Worker, and we sent releases there. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever been there? 

Mr. Miuus. Have I ever been there? I do recall one visit to the 
offices of the Daily Worker in respect to some newspaper release, 
the same as I visit other newspaper offices for publicity, for various 
unions. 

= Morais. Then your testimony is that you were there only 
once 

Mr. Miuus. My testimony is that I recollect being there only once, 
in the Daily Worker office. 

Mr. Morris. When was that? 

Mr. Miutus. Oh, I don’t know, Judge. It may have been in the 
late thirties or early forties, but I do recall visiting that office once. 
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Mr. Morris. Well, would you deny then categorically that you 
attended the Daily Worker conferences on the editorial policy of the 
Daily Worker toward the CIO? 

r. Miius. I most certainly deny that categorically. I never 
attended any editorial conferences of the Daily Worker or any other 
newspaper. 

Mr. Morris. That is a categorical denial? 

Mr. Miuts. That is a categorical denial. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was Mary Kaufman your secretary during the 
time that you were the general secretary of the CIO Industrial 
Union Council? 

Mr. Mitts. I don’t recall anybody—being my secretary? 

Mr. Morris. Mary Kaufman. 

Mr. Miuus. My secretary? 

Mr. Morais. Well, do you know of a Mary Kaufman? 

Mr. Mitts. The name is vaguely familiar. She may have been 
employed, we employed there several people, we had Cen 
we had secretaries and stenographers and switch operators. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man by the name of Hal Simon? 

Senator WeLkerR. Wait a minute, let us get the record straight on 
this Mary Kaufman. Do you recall her? 

Mr. Miuus. The name is familiar, she may have been employed 
there, but I don’t recall her being my particular secretary. 

Senator Weiker. You don’t recall her as a bookkeeper or any- 
where else, but the name is familiar? 

Mr. Mitts. The name is vaguely familiar. 

Senator We ker. Well, I wanted to find out what the answer to 
the question was. I didn’t want to leave it with the question pro- 
pounded up in the air. 

Mr. Miuus. No. Well, if she was my secretary I think I would 
remember. 

Senator We.ker. Very well, proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Hal Simon? 

Mr. Miuus. Hal Simon at one time was a delegate to the council 
from the United Electrical Workers. 

Mr. Morris. Was Hal Simon your Communist Party contact in 
1945? 

Mr. Mirus. I don’t know what kind of question that is. I had 
no Communist Party contact in 1945 or any other year, nobody 
ever came to me as a Communist Party contact, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Mr. Mills, did you attend a meeting of the 
caer Party leaders including Earl Browder on November 20, 
1942 

Mr. Mitus. November 20, 1942—that day has no particular signifi- 
cance to me and, as I told you in executive session, I attended many 
meetings and many people and there could have been Earl Browder— 
bes 1 don’t remember what I was doing in November—what was that 

ate‘ 

Mr. Morris. November 20. 

Mr. Miuus. November 20, 1942—and I don’t know whether you 
could tell me what you were doing on November 20, 1942. 

Senator We.xer. Now, will you just quit arguing, Mr. Witness, 
and we will get along fine. 
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Mr. Mirus, I am trying to be respectful, but I resent that kind of 
a question. 

Senator Weixer. I know; you have been a very fine witness, and 
I am going to do everything I can to keep you a fine witness. 

Mr. Mirus. Well, I have a great deal at stake here, and I don’t 
want to be smeared. 

Senator Wetxer. Well now, I hope that you will give the Com- 
mittee the benefit of the fact that we are not here trying to smear you. 
I think that your able counsel knows much better than that, if you 
don’t, that tha t is not the province of this committee and ‘that is 
the last thing that we will do, but we are seeking facts and if you 
were quieter and more level, I am sure that we will get. along finer 
and faster and better. Proceed. 

Mr. Morris. On how many occasions did you meet with Earl 
Browder? 

Mr. Mruts. Judge, I didn’t meet with Earl Browder. As I told 
you in executive session, in my capacity as secretary of the CIO and 
the nature of the work that I was doing then, I attended many 
meetings of different groups of different kinds of different organizations 
and it is conceivable, very well so, that Mr. Browder was present 
at lor 2 or 3. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. But you cannot tell us, Mr. Mills, approximately 
how many occasions you met with Earl Browder? 

Mr. Mitts. I did not say I met with Earl Browder. 

Mr. Morris. Well, did you ever meet him, Mr. Millis? 

Mr. Mitts. Personally, no. 

Mr. Morris. Well, did you ever attend a meeting with him? 
That is what I mean. 

Mr. Mirus. I met him at meetings. I was introduced to him, but 
I have never had a personal meeting with him, if that is what you 
are trying to say. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t mean that you and he sat down together, but 
did you attend meetings at which Earl Browder was present? 

Mr. Miuts. During the war, it is quite conceivable and quite 
probable that there were such meetings with Mr. Browder present. 
We were working with all groups. 

Mr. Morris. Did you attend a meeting on July 23, 1940, of the 

Political Bureau of the Communist Party? 
~ Mr. Miius. 1940? 

Mr. Morris. Yes; July 23, 1940, of the Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. Mitts. I don’t recall attending a meeting of the Political 
Bureau of the Communist Party in any year. 

And I don’t recall what I was doing in July 1940. 

I do recall that was about the time, I think that the council was 
established, that is all that I recall with respect to the middle of 1940, 
sir. 

Mr. Morris. Well, did you have any discussion with people you 
knew to be Communist leaders about the formation of the Greater 
New York Industrial Union Council? 

Mr. Mitts. Well, let me say this, sir, with respect to the formation 
of the Greater New York Industrial Union Council, that was a desire 
expressed by many CIO unions since the establishment of the original 
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committee of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, before it was 
constitutionalized. 

That question went on for 7 years, and I had conferences with many 
CIO officials, many union officials, conferences with John L. Lewis 
and with Alan Haywood at that time, and we were all discussing the 
establishment of the CIO Council. 

Some were eager for it, some were not so eager—depending on what 
their own interest was—and the council was finally established in, 
1940 and I became secretary, at the request of Mr. John L. Lewis and 
Mr. Alan Haywood. 

Mr. Morris. The point is, the question was: Did you discuss the 
formation of the Greater New York Industrial Union Council with 
persons that you knew to be leaders of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Mitts. I discussed it with many union officials, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Well, persons you knew to be Communist leaders, 
were they among them? 

Mr. Mutts (after consulting his attorney). There may have been, 
among the local unions, sir. The CIO at that time did not have a 
policy of excluding Communists, they were not required, nor did we 
desire to ask anybody what their political faith was. 

Mr. Morris. Did you speak at a meeting of the waterfront section 
of the Communist Party on October 25, 1941? 

Mr. Miius. I don’t recall ever speaking before such a body as you 
describe here. In 1941 I spoke in many meetings. The NMU was 
part of our organization, the president of the NMU was the president 
of the CIO Council, and I attended many meetings, many meetings 
with respect to maritime problems. Ihave never recalled any of them 
having been called as ‘“‘waterfront,’’ such as you describe it. 

Mr. Morris. Were you the liaison between the Transport Workers 
Union and the Daily Worker? 

Mr. Minus. You asked me that in executive session, sir, and that 
is really a ridiculous way to put it, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Well, will you tell me what is the fact? 

Mr. Mitus. L sincerely mean that, sir. 

I was a publicity man for many unions, and I was publicity man for 
the Transport Workers Union, and if you, in that respect, want to 
call me a haison between the transport workers and the Daily Worker, 
you can say the same thing in regard to the New York Times and with 
regard to the Journal American, in regard to every newspaper and 
every wire service in the city of New York, because I was liaison 
with all of them, I sent releases to them, I visited them, I talked to 
their representatives on the telephone every day and if that is liaison, 
then I am guilty of being liaison with every newspaper in the city of 
New York. 

Senator We.ker. I think you made the point, Mr. Witness. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever picket on behalf of Ferdinand Smith 
on March 5, 1945? 

oy Mutts. On behalf of Ferdinand Smith—was that in connection 
with 

Senator We_ker. What I want to find out, who is Ferdinand Smith? 

Mr. Mitus. Oh, Ferdinand Smith; Mr. Smith was the secretary- 
treasurer of the National Maritime Union. 

Senator WELKER. Very well. 
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Mr. Mitts. It was one of the unions affiliated with our council. 

Mr. Morris. He was deported, was he not? 

Mr. Mitts. I don’t know what happened to him, but I do recall 
that there was a deportation action against him and several other 
people, including a number of our CIO officials—I think Mr. Potash 
may have been involved and one or two others—and if that is the 
incident you are referring to, it is quite possible and probable that the 
CIO Council properly protested the action taken against the CIO 
officials. 

If we picketed at that time in connection with it, then it is quite 
possible that I was there. 

I don’t recall the incident, but I do recall the council’s position in 
protest against the action taken against the CIO people. 

Mr. Morris. You also protested the deportation at the same time 
of Gerhart Eisler? 

Mr. Mitus. I don’t recall protesting the action against Mr. Eisler 
specifically, if he was in this group I am trying to recall—there was 
another group of 5 or 6 which were taken over to Ellis Island, and I 
think that they were on a hunger strike, or something, and it was at 
that time that the CIO council took action on it, protesting the treat- 
ment against these people. 

Now, if Mr. Eisler was one of them, I don’t recall, I don’t recall any 
action specifically in regard to Mr. Eisler. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, do you have the Daily Worker account 
of that demonstration? 

Senator Weixur. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manpet. I have here the Daily Worker for March 5, 1948, 
pages 2 and 10, and the headline reads, “10,000 in demonstration 
demand freedom for 4.”’ 

I will read excerpts from the article and offer it for the record: 

10,000 workers yesterday protested the inhuman and illegal detention of the 
4 hunger strikers at Ellis Island. At 5:30 p. m., more than 5,000 swarmed round 
the Department of Justice Building at 70 Columbus Avenue, demanding the 


immediate release of John Williamson, Gerhart Eisler, Charles Doyle, and Ferdi- 
nand Smith. 


It also reads: 


The vast gathering was addressed at the square by Robert Thompson, State 
chairman of the Communist Party * * * Among the demonstrators were John 
Santo * * * and Saul Mills, secretary of CIO. 


(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 191’ and reads 
as follows:) 
[Daily Worker, New York, March 5, 1948) 


Exuisit No. 191 
10,000 1n DEMONSTRATION DEMAND FREEDOM FoR Four 
By Louise Mitchell 


Ten thousand New Yorkers yesterday protested the inhuman and illegal deten- 
tion of the four hunger strikers at Ellis Island. At 5:30 p. m., more than 5,000 
swarmed around the Department of Justice Building at 70 Columbus Avenue, 
demanding the immediate release of John Williamson, Gerhart Lisler, Charles 
Doyle, and Ferdinand Smith. 

he vast throng, refusing to break up at the end of the picket-line demonstration, 
staged a spontaneous march, eight abreast, down Broadway, where they were 
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joined by additional thousands. The marchers filled the heart of the city with 
their echoing slogans: 

Open that Door, Release those Four; 

Out on Bail, Not in Jail; 

We Protest the Illegal Arrest; 

Labor Fights for Civil Rights. 
reached Duffy Square at 46th Street, the crowd soared to 10,000 according to 
the police. It filled the side streets, bogging down traffic for more than 20 minutes. 
American flags, trade union banners and placards were everywhere. 

The vast gathering was addressed at the Square by Robert Thompson, State 
chairman of the Communist Party; Leon Straus, executive secretary of the Fur 
Joint Board, and Joseph Cadden, leader of the Civil Rights Congress. 

All the speakers hailed the brave efforts of John Williamson, Gerhart Lisler, 
Charles Doyle, and Ferdinand Smith who are fighting for the civil rights of all 
Americans. 

Among the demonstrators were John Santo and Austin Hogan of Saul Mills, 
of Transit, secretary of the city C1O; Irving Potash of Fur; Harry Reich of Food; 
James Lustig of electrical; Bill Michelson of Department Store. 


WILLIAMSON’S SON IN LINE 


Kin of the imprisoned men included Mrs. Gerhart Eisler and Robert Williamson, 
10-year-old son of John Williamson. 


The young child, shivering in the penetrating cold and slight drizzle carried a 
placard which read: “I want my dad.” 

The demonstration was organized by the defense committee for Claudia Jones, 
Ferdinand Smith, Alex Bittelman, John Santo, Charles Doyle and the Civil Rights 
Congress and American Committee for the Protection of the Foreign Born. 

A joint open letter by the committees to Attorney General Tom Clark demanded 
that the four men be released on bail and that representatives of interested or- 
ganizations be permitted to visit them. 

A wire to the Ellis Island hunger strikers from the demonstrators read: 

‘Our demonstration supports your fight for American liberties and pledges 
support to secure your freedom. Your heroic hunger strike is an inspiration to 
the entire labor movement.” 


The open letter to Clark condemned his ‘‘unlawful and outrageous misuse of the 
deportation laws to attack and weaken the unions of the United States. 

“You have attempted to destroy and intimidate those unions by arresting 
their leaders,’”’ said the letter, “and you have—in violation of all precedents and 
constitutional guarantees—ordered that four leaders of the labor movement be 
held without bail. These men are charged with no crime. They are charged 
with holding political opinions which differ * * * 

Mr. Mitts. Of that, if I may, sir, Mr. Doyle—I don’t recall his 
name—but Mr. Doyle was also a CIO official, and I doubt whether 
the council officially demonstrated, but if the newspaper says I was 
there, it is quite possible I was there, because I know it was an issue 
in which the CIO was vitally interested, since there were CIO people 
involved. 

Senator WxeLtker. The Daily Worker says you were there. 

Mr. Mixts. It is quite possible I was there, and I will not deny I 
was there because I do recall the issue, I do recall the position taken 
by the CIO. 

Senator WELKER. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. After you finished with the Greater New York 
Industrial Union Council, you went to Red China, did you not? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about that? 

Mr. Muus. I went on business; I went there on business in connec- 
tion with the export-import trade. I represented—-do you want me 
to go on? : 

Mr. Morris. Yes; please tell us. 
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Mr. Miius. I represented an import-export corporation, and I 
went there particularly in regard to a number of items, such as bristles 
and wool and fur. 

Senator We.ker. Pig bristles? 

Mr. Mitts. Hog bristles. Apparently the nylon, which was being 
used in the United States at that time for toothbrushes, and so forth, 
had not proved to be so good, and there was a shortage of bristles and 
the company was interested in that. 

Mr. Morris. Well, now, Mr. Mills, would you tell us very briefly 
about your work in Red China at that time? 

Mr. Mitus. My work was very simple, sir. I went from the United 
States to Shanghai, and from there to Hong Kong, and from there to 
Tientsin, and then, for a brief while, Peiping, and then I think I 

Mr. Morais. Excuse me, Mr. Mills. 

When you were in Tientsin, did you live in a house occupied by 
George Zoobitsky and Henry Kabritz? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Morris. Who were they? 

Mr. Mius. George Zoobitsky was the representative of the Sea- 
coast Export Corp. in Tientsin. 

Mr. Morris. He is a Soviet citizen; is he not? 

Mr. Mitts. I don’t—my impression, sir, is that he was—I think 
he was an emigre, originally from Russia, but I think that his family— 
he came when he was a little boy, as I recall his telling me, during the 
time of the pogroms, and settled there, and he was the representative 
there of the company which I was working for. 

Mr Morris. How about Henry Kabritz? 

Mr. Mitts. The other man worked for another company. I knew 
very little about him specifically, except these two men shared this 
house in Tientsin, and that is where I stayed. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you registered at the Cathay Hotel? 

Mr. Mirus. The Cathay Hotel in Tientsin? 

Mr. Morris. No; at Shanghai. 

Mr. Mitts. At Shanghai—it is quite possible. There were several 
hotels, and I may have been in the Cathay. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Morris. Now, who paid your check there at that Cathay 
Hotel? 

Mr. Mitts. I paid it. 

Mr. Morris. You paid it personally? 

Mr. Mitus. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And your testimony is it was not paid by local Com- 
munist officials? 





Mr. Mus. No. 
Mr. Morris. Did you bring mail from Peiping for Anna Wong-——— 
Mr. Mis. No, sir. ‘ 


Mr. Morris (continuing). Secretary of Madam Sun Yat Sen? 

Mr. Miuus. I never met Madam 

Mr. Morris. Well, the question was, did you bring mail from 
Peiping for her secretary—the secretary for Madam Sun Yat Sen? 

Mr. Mitts. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when you returned home, did you establish a 
pens with the American Export Corp. —Chinese-American Export 


Co 
‘Pe. Mitus. The American-Chinese Export Corp., after I returned. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, were you the owner of the company? 

Mr. Mutts. No; Fred Field was the owner of it. 

Mr. Morris. Had you known Frederick V. Field. before? 

Mr. Miuus. I had known him casually, sir, through the years before 
I went to America-China. 

Mr. Morris. Was that company at 51 Pine Street? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Formerly, 152 West 42d Street? 

Mr. Miuus. I don’t know where, formerly, but the office was at 
Pine Street at the time I came there. 

Mr. Morris. Was Field the president of that? 

Mr. Mitts. I believe president. 

Mr. Morris. Was Charles Honig the vice president? 

Mr. Mis. I don’t know Charles Honig. My dealings were with 
Mr. Field. 

Mr. Morris. And David Drucker was vice president? 

Mr. Miuus. I don’t recall Mr. Drucker being in the company at that 
time. 

Mr. Morris. Was Martin Popper secretary? 

Mr. Miuus. Mr. Popper, I believe, is an attorney in New York, and 
may have been involved in the company. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

What was Lee Pressman’s connection with that firm? 

Mr. Mis. Lee Pressman has no connection with the firm. 

Mr. Morris. You did have business relations with Lee Pressman 
about that time, did you not? 

Mr. Mitts. Well, Lee, as you know, was formerly counsel for the 
CIO, and I have known Lee through the CIO, and I had met with Lee 
before I left for China, and when I came back I saw him again. He is 
not a member of the company, if that is what you asked. 

Mr. Morris. You had no business dealings with him at that time? 

Mr. Mitts. Business dealings? No; we just had discussions. 

Mr. Morais. Fred Field gave you two checks during the year 1950, 
did he not, 1 in the amount of $4,000, and 1 in the amount of $2,000? 

Mr. Miuus. It must have been more than that, more than a total 
of $6,000. It was a total of $10,000. 

Senator We.txer. Maybe I can hurry this matter along. 

He gave you 2 checks, or maybe 3 or 4, for a total sum of $10,000? 

Mr. Mitts. That is right. 

Senator WeL_ker. And you were suing him for breach of contract; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Mitts. We were in the business; he had employed me, and we 
disagreed with respect to a number of money matters, and the way 
the company was operating, and he put me out, I thought, unfairly, 
and I sued him and we settled it for $10,000, and that is what the 
facts were. 

Senator We.ker. Very well. 

That covers your question, counsel? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

One or two more questions. 

Whey have you ever been a member of the Communist Party, Mr. 

Mills? 

s Mr. Mus. No, sir; I have never been a member of the Communist 
arty. 
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Mr. Morris. Have you attended closed meetings of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. Mitts. As I explained to you, sir, I attended many meetings, 
sometimes as many as 10 meetings a day, or 7 or 8, sometimes 3 
meetings a night; there were all kinds of meetings, and undoubtedly 
in that period during the war there were Communists present. 

Did I attend a meeting, knowing it was an official meeting of the 
Communist Party, sir? The answer is “‘ No.” 

Mr. Morris. But it was unofficially a collection of Communists; 
would your testimony be you knew that? 

Mr. Sita. Pardon me? 

Mr. Morris. If it was an unofficial meeting of the Communists, 

Mr. Mitts. How would I know that? 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Bella V. Dodd? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, sir; a member of the Teachers Union. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know she was a Communist? 

Mr. Mitts. Only in subsequent years when she made her public 
statement. I knew her as head of the Teachers Union, and worked 
with her as such. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions of this witness at this time. 

Senator We.xker. All right. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Mills, and I thank you, Mr. Cammer, 
both you and your fine attorney. 

And I will say this sincerely, that it has been a pleasure to have you 
here; we are not here for the purposes of embarrassment, we are here 
for the purpose of having you give us information’that we must have 
to adequately suggest proper legislation, and you have been, both of 
you, very fine, aon I certainly give you your just praise for that. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put some documents 
into the record at this time. 

Senator WreL_ker. With respect to this witness? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Senator Weixer. Very well. 

Counsel will have the opportunity to see those exhibits? 

Mr. Morais. Mr. Mills, if you and your counsel stay, Mr. Mandel 
will show you just what they are after the hearing, if you have no 
objection. 

r. CammMer. We have worked these out before; we will have no 
problem. 

Senator We.ker. Very well. 

(The documents were numbered exhibits 192 to 198 and read as 
follows:) 

Exursit No. 192 


House Committee on Un-American Activities Report on the CIO Political Action 
Committee, March 29, 1944) 


SAUL MILLS 


Saul Mills is secretary-treasurer of the Communist-dominated Greater New 
York Industrial Union Council. His position in the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee is, therefore, a strategic one. According to the Worker, Communist organ, 
this 34-year-old former newspaperman, is the moving spirit of the largest central 
body in the CIO “that today gives leadership to an important section of New 
York’s labor movement and through New York to the rest of the country” 
(Feb. 7, 1943, p. 5, magazine section). The council claims to represent 500,000 
workers and 250 local unions. Together with him on the council have been 
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such well-known Communist wheel horses as Joseph Curran, Ferdinand Smith, 
Marcel Scherer, Abram Flaxer, and John Santo. 

Mills was a charter member of the New York local of the American Newspaper 
Guild, a Communist-controlled local. 

In the early days of the Transport Workers Union, which has been unanimously 
found as Communist-led by the Special Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Mills was selected by Michael Quill, union president and Communist-supported 
councilman of New York City, for the job of handling public relations. The 
union was at that time conducting a sit-down strike in the powerhouse of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. Mills worked in this capacity until the Greater 
New York Industrial Union Council was established. 

The Worker of February 7, 1943, described in detail how Mills won the confi- 
dence of Joseph Curran during the Communist-led east coast seamen’s strike 
in 1936 and was later chosen as secretary of the Greater New York Industrial 
Union Council where he is serving today. 

In 1942, Saul Mills issued the following statement endorsing the National 
Free Browder Congress arranged for March 28-29, 1942: 

“You cannot divorce the Browder case from the political party which he heads. 
There is no question that Browder and those who are associated with him are a 
part of the united fighting front of freedom-loving peoples against the Axis. * * * 
The National Free Browder Congress should be fully supported. The principles 
upon which our Government was founded * * * are at stake’ (Daily Worker, 
Mar. 9, 1942, p. 3). 

Mills thus chose to ignore the record of treasonable activity carried on by the 
Communist Party and its creature, the American Peace Mobilization, during the 
period of the Stalin-Hitler Pact. In fact, Mills was a delegate to the meeting of 
the seditious American Peace Mobilization held in Chicago in September 1940, as 
a representative of the Greater New York Industrial Union Council. 

Following a report submitted by Mills, the Greater New York Industrial Union 
voted to condemn a pending bill to fine persons found guilty of sabotage on defense 
work, $10,000 plus 3 years’ imprisonment. The body opposed legislation for 
recruiting home guard units to defend local war plants and public utilities against 
saboteurs. It condemned a pending measure to bar Communist radio operators 
and members of foreign-controlled organizations from American ships and gave 
“full backing to workers of the Ford Instrument Co., Queens manufacturers of 
bombsights for the Navy who voted to strike’’ (Daily Worker, Sept. 28, 1940, p. 3). 

In the March 17, 1942, issue of the New Masses, Communist weekly, the 
publication was highly praised by Saul Mills for its work. 

He signed an appeal in behalf of Morris U. Schappes, a Communist teacher 
ousted from the City College of New York and now serving a term for perjury in 
Sing Sing Prison (Daily Worker, Feb. 4, 1942, p. 5). In 1940, he signed a letter 
to the President in behalf of leading Communist prisoners, members of the 
International Fur and Leather Workers Union (Daily Worker, Nov. 11, 1940, 
pp. 1 and 5). 

Other Communist fronts supported by Saul Mills included the following: 
National Federation for Constitutional Liberties, United American Spanish Aid 
Committee, American Committee to Save Refugees, and the New York State 
Conference on National Unity. 

So-called right-wing leaders of the American Labor Party in New York have 
pointed out that Saul Mills is one of the Communists with whom Sidney Hillman 
is attempting to carry out his CIO Political Action Committee conspiracy. 





Exurisit No. 193 
[The Worker, New York, February 7, 1943; p. 5] 
Here’s Looxine at Savi MILs 


It was during the hectic days of the 1936 east coast seamen’s strike. Unionists 
had to meet and defeat provocations of a thousand varieties and to meet their 
confidence a man had to prove he could be trusted. 

Five strikers surrounded a visiting newspaperman at waterfront headquarters. 
They gave him a head-to-foot searching lookover and then yelled: “Hey, Joe, 
what about this guy?” 

*, Joseph Curran, president of today’s National Maritime Union, came over and 
took a look at the short, round-faced visitor. “It’s O. K., boys,” he said. — 
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That was the first time that Saul Mills, now 33 and secretary of the Greater 
New York Industrial Union Council, biggest CIO city body in the country, met 










aper | 
, up with Curran, the council’s president. 
usly It was the beginning of a working relationship that today gives leadership to 
ties, an important section of New York’s labor movement, and, through New York, to 
rted the rest of the country. 
The Mills was a reporter first, a fellow who used to cover the news that other people 
the made, before he got into the labor movement and began making it himself. He 
ater had covered virtually every beat that the metropolitan press thought worthy of 
assigning a reporter to before he put himself on the other side of the fence where 
on fi- reporters began interviewing him. . 
rike He elbowed his way into journalism via a job as copy boy, first at the Associated 
rial Press, then at the United Press. He held the jobs while he went to high school 
but, as newspaper opportunities opened, he let the school drop just a few months 
onal before graduation. 

The UP let him do his first writing. They made him acting production man- 
ads. ager for United Feature Syndicate and, though his job didn’t call for it, he knocked 
re a : out a piece about Charlie Curtis, who later was too become Vice President to 
* * Herbert Hoover’s presidency. 
ples Papers all over the country that were going along with the Curtis boom, back 
ker, in 1928, played the story and Mills got his first byline, a byline that got him a 

job later as a full-fledged newspaperman. 
the It was at the Long Island Press, out in Jamaica, N. Y., that a managing editor 
the subsequently nodded his head and said, yes, he remembered the Curtis piece and 
x of put Mills to work on the paper’s small staff. 
, as Once he covered a bus strike and a publicity man for a company took him out 
into the sticks and showed him an old broken-down, discarded bus. “This is 
ion going to make news,” the transit company man told him mysteriously. ‘Wait, 
nse till tomorrow.” 
for The next day, the police reporter brought in a hot story. Strikers had burned 
nst a bus, it said. It was Mills’ first personal experience with an antilabor hoax. 
ors He knew the burned bus was the same one the publicity man showed him the 
ave night before but he didn’t get the full significance of the episode until years later 
- of when he himself was up to his neck in the labor movement. 
3). He got into trade unionism via the American Newspaper Guild, the newspaper- 
the men’s union, He’d been on a half dozen papers and been pushed around plenty 
by 1933, when Heywood Broun wrote the famous column that started the ball 
her ri — unionism among the fourth estate. 
in Mills was on the Brooklyn Eagle then. He was a charter member of the 
ter Guild, became editor of the Eagle shop paper and an executive committee member 
the in the shop. And, by the same token, he was an early guild martyr. The Eagle 
40, fired him in 1935 for guild activity but the shop wasn’t ripe for a show-down fight 
for reinstatement. 
ig: From then on, Mills was launched in the trade union movement. He went 
Lid back to newspaper work—held down a regular assignment at City News, which 
ite serviced most New York newspapers for a time—but cooperation with unions, 
especially those having trouble, had become his main interest. 
ve When the Transport Worker Union, then just a baby, had its BMT powerhouse 
an sitdown, Mills was called in to handle public relations. Later, from 1937, until 
| the CIO Council was established in 1940, he worked chiefly with Transport and 
{ is one of the few close coworkers of President Michael Quill who came through 
: without picking up an Irish brogue. 
: He was one of the first to see the importance of establishing a centralizing body 
i for CIO unions in the New York area and the Council, which he today guides as 
secretary, came into existence partly because of his painstaking and persistent 
efforts. 
- Exursit No. 194 
[Daily Worker, New York, November 10, 1947, p. 3] 
. 12,000 Bip FAREWELL To Perer V. CaccHIONE 
d By Bernard Burton 


Twelve thousand persons—Peter V. Cacchione’s little people—filed past the 
casket at the Livingston in Brooklyn yesterday to say a last farewell to their 
“Pete”. From 9a. m. until 1 p. m. people of all races, creeds and political beliefs 
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were lined a block away along Schermerhorn Street, waiting in the chill November 
wind to pay their respects to New York City’s first Communist councilman. 

When the services began at noon, thousands were disappointed at not being 
able to get into the hushed, flower-bedecked hall. Police estimated 6,000 waited 
outside listening to the services relayed over loudspeakers. They waited quietly 
with bared heads until the rose-covered coffin was carried out by 12 pallbearers. 

In the softly lit auditorium men paused at the coffin and choked back their 
tears; many wept openly. The coffin and the stage were banked with floral 
wreaths sent by shops unions, political leaders—all the thousands who had known 
the fighting Councilman as ‘“‘Pete,’”’ as their close friend. 

Cacchione’s family was seated at the left of the stage, near the stage. They 
were the widow, Dorothy and her son, 7-year-old Bernard. His elderly mother 
Anna Marie was there with 3 daughters, Mollie, Mary and Isabelle, and 2 sons, 
Michael and Fred. 

QUIET SOBBING 


There was quiet sobbing in the family’s corner. Occasionally, sandy-haired, 
dry-eyed Bernard would walk out and gaze wonderingly at his father, pausing 
to look at the honor guard of four, and then turn back to the corner. 

At noon, Councilman Benjamin J. Davis opened the services for ‘‘my closest 
coworker, my friend, the person who inspired me.” He introduced the speakers: 
Acting Mayor Vincent Impellitterri; Council majority leader Joseph T. Sharkey 
(Democrat); Couneil minority leader Genevieve B. Earle (Republican); Repre- 
sentative Vito Marcantonio (American Labor Party); Councilman Michael J. 
Quill (American Labor Party); Eugene P. Connolly (American Labor Party) ; 
Stanley Isaacs (Republican); Edward A. Cuningham (Democrat); State Senate 
Kenneth Sherbell (American Labor Party); Mrs. Ada B. Jackson; City CIO 
secretary Saul Mills; UE-CIO district secretary Ruth Young; Furriers Joint 
Council manager Irving Potash; Gilbert Green for the Communist Party National 
Board; Communist state chairman Robert Thompson; Brooklyn Communist 
chairman Carl Vedro; Rev. Thomas 8. Harten of the Holy Trinity Baptist 
Chureh; Rev. John Moses of the Allen Memorial AME Church, and Mario 
D’Inzillo of the Garibaldi Society. 


OTHER COUNCILMEN THERE 


Other councilmen present were Charles E. Keegan, Brooklyn Democrat, 
8. Samuel DiFalco, Manhattan Democrat and William M. McCarthy, Brooklyn 
Democrat, making a total delegation of 10 from the city council. 

Impellitteri, speaking on behalf of Mayor O’Dwyer and the city council, 
declared “the council has suffered a loss and his wise counsel will be missed.”’ 
He paid tribute to Cacchione as an “‘able, conscientious, diligent and courteous 
mmeber of that body.” 

Marcantonio, paying to tribute to Cacchione as a “people’s leader” and a 
“champion of progress,” said that ‘‘so, so many small people will mourn for him.” 
Cacchione, he said, was “an integral part of their living flesh and blood * * * his 
heart beat with them.” 

STRONG ASSET 


Council majority leader Sharkey said that Cacchione’s support in the council 
was always a strong asset. He said that support was always forthcoming on any 
measure that “was good for the city.” 

Mrs. Earle, declaring that she had come with “grief in her heart” at the loss 
of a good “friend and coworker.”” When Cacchione agreed with her in the council, 
“TI was happy,” she said, ““When he disagreed, I knew he had his own sincere 
reasons.” 

The council minority leader said she would always ‘‘remember him with tender- 
ness and understanding.” She recalled how Cacchione would always wait for her 
with his car during bad weather to bring her to and from council meetings. 

Councilman Cunningham paid tribute to Cacchione as “a real American, a 
real representative of his fellow men.” The Bronx Democrat paid respect to 
Cacchione ‘‘on behalf of the citizens of our county.” 

Councilman Quill, who is also president of the CIO Transport Workers Union, 
said he came as a “representative of working people as well as from the New 
York City Council.” eclaring he was proud to count Cacchione as “among my 
dearest friends in the council,” he said, “Pete did not arise from the people; he 
arose with them.” 
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‘He died in the battle of the common man,” Quill asserted. Upon the an- 
nouncement of Cacchione’s sudden death, Quill said the people looked as they 
did the “‘day after the announcement of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death”—as they 
looked after the announcement of the deaths of Sidney Hillman and Fiorello 
LaGuardia. 

Gilbert Green, Illinois Communist chairman, representing the national board, 
said Cacchione fell in the struggle as ‘‘a soldier in the cause of human freedom.”’ 
He vowed on behalf of Cacchione’s comrades in the Communist Party to take 
“the banner from his hands’”’ to realize Cacchione’s dream of a world free from 
exploitation, a world of happy children, a world of security and peace.” 


PART OF THE PEOPLE 


Robert Thompson said Cacchione was “‘so much a part of his people, the work- 
ing people, that nothing could touch them without touching him.’ He was ‘“‘a 
fighter of a particular kind, a Communist, Marxist fighter.” 

‘Long after Pete’s young son is grown to manhood,” Thompson went on, ‘‘Pete 
will be known not just as a people’s soldier, but as a soldier of the future, a soldier 
of socialism.” 

Mills said that labor will ‘‘miss Peter Cacchione as we have missed and shall 
miss Franklin D. Roosevelt, Hillman, and LaGuardia.”” Ruth Young recalled 
the help Cacchione had given in the beginning of her union as well as of other 
unions. 

While mourners continued to move past the casket, and between the brief 
addresses, Miss Lucy Brown played quietly on a piano offstage. Norman 
Atkins sang the working class song favorites of Pete: Joe Hill, Peat Bog Soldier 
and others. Many in the audience nodded to the words of the last song, Beloved 
Comrade—“‘beloved comrade, rest * * * the fight will go on * * * our work 
will just begin * * * our fight will go on until we win.” 


BORNE TO HEARSE 


When the speakers concluded the coffin was borne out to the waiting hearse, 
Included among the honorary pallbearers were Eugene Dennis, William Z. 


Foster, Henry Winston—all leaders of Pete’s party. 

The procession to Kensico Cemetery in Valhalla, N. Y., stretched out for a 
mile, including more than 100 cars. inston delivered the parting words at the 
windy knoll where the coffin was lowered to its last resting place. 

“We are confident, as you were, dear Pete, in ultimate victory. * * * Sleep 
well, dear Peter. * * * We will carry out your heritage.” 

The hundreds at the grave tossed flowers as the coffin was slowly let down. 
Tearful men and women moved off reluctantly. The gray autumn twilight 
descended and a cold breeze shook a few lingering brown leaves from nearly bare 
trees. 


[Daily Worker, New York, September 28, 1940) 
Exuisir No. 195 
CIO Councit Supports Stanp or RocuesteR Pro-Lewis DELEGATES 


COUNCIL ALSO ACTS TO SAFEGUARD INTERESTS OF UNION DRAFTEES AND FAMILIES; 
TO ASK LEWIS PROBE STATE CIO SETUP 


The Greater New York Industrial Union Council meeting at the Hotel Diplo- 
mat, Thursday night, approved unanimously the stand of the pro-Lewis delegates 
at the Rochester “‘convention” of the State CIO, after hearing a report of the 
steamroller methods employed there by the followers of Sidney Hillman. Pap 

The report was given by Saul Mills, the council’s secretary-treasurer and 
delegate. 

The unanimity at the Greater New York Council stood out in bold contrast 
to the situation the Hillmanites caused at Rochester. The credentials committee 
reported that the council’s affiliates now number 132 locals and joint boards. 
Those locals range in memberships of from several hundred to over 50,000 in 
the transport local. 

At the same meeting the New York Council took action on several other fronts 
stressing its determination to safeguard the interests of the workers in the present 
war drive. It voted as follows: 
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TO AID DRAFTEES 


(1) To instruct the executive board to formulate a program designed to assist 
the unions to safeguard the interests of their drafted members and the families 
they leave behind, against job loss, discrimination, eviction, dispossess, and other 
such possibilities. 

(2) Full support to the stand of John L. Lewis, who criticized a provision in a 
defense bill, carrying a fine of $10,000 and 3 years’ imprisonment for sabotage on 
defense work, because it fails to exempt strikes. 

(3) Opposed legislation now being pressed for recruiting of so-called home 
guard units which it deemed as a potential weapon against labor. 

(4) Condemned as a bill aimed against labor a measure pending in Congress 
prohibiting employment of marine radio operators who are Communists or mem- 
bers of “foreign controlled organizations.” 

(5) Declared full backing to workers of the Ford Instrument Co., Queens, 
manufactures of bomb sights for the Navy who voted to strike next Wednesday 
midnight if the firm persists in its refusal to grant concessions. 


CRITICIZES LAGUARDIA 


(6) Sharply criticized Mayor LaGuardia for his sweeping liquidation of the 
capital outlay budget by his appropriation of only $1 for city construction work 
next year. 

(7) Instructed its executive board to reach the city’s community and civic 
organizations with a message informing each how the abandonment of all planned 
city construction will affect the interests of their respective neighborhoods. 

The meeting also heard a report of James Lustig, chairman of the council’s 
organization committee, in which he outlined a policy of giving chief attention 
to organizing workers of the utilities, shipbuilding plants and Western Union. 

There wasn’t a voice among the more than 2 elegates present that even re- 
motely expressed support for the acts of the Hillmanites at Rochester. 

Delegates listened with rapt attention as Mills told of the events at Rochester 
in chronological order, to his figures on representation from the respective unions, 
to the undisputed evidence that the pro-Lewis group had nearly 100 delegates 
above those Hillman’s high command rallied. 


CITES THE ISSUE 


John Santo, secretary-treasurer of the Transport Workers’ Union, said in the 
discussion on Mills’ report that the issue at Rochester was “‘if the CIO would be 
wrung into methods that have long been condemned in the labor movement— 
whether a president of an organization can do‘as he pleases or will the’rank and 
file have a say.” 

Santo further told the council that Michael Quill, general president of the 
TWU, and other presidents of international unions are drawing up a petition to 
Lewis requesting that the CIO national executive board take up the New York 
State council situation. 

Mayor LaGuardia came in for sharp criticism during the discussion on the capi- 
tal outlay budget. Mary Ludile MeGorky of the hospital workers gave an 
account of the appalling conditions in New York’s cancer hospital and how hope, 
now shattered, was put upon a planned new cancer hospital. 


Exuisir No. 196 
[Daily Worker, New York, March 9, 1942, p. 3] 
Crry CIO Secretary Says Browper SHovutp Be Free 


Saul Mills, executive secretary of the Greater New York Industrial Union 
Council, CIO, said yesterday there are many reasons why Earl Browder should 
be out of jail and one of these is that “in this period every anti-Fascist is needed 
in the — against the Axis.” 

Mr. Mills, one of the hundreds of prominent trade unionists who have sponsored 
the National Free Browder Congress, to be held in New York City March 28-29, 
told the Daily Worker: 

“The trade unions have long recognized that the imprisonment of Earl Browder 
was not a matter of ‘technical crime’ but an instance of political suppression.” 
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The Greater New York CIO Council, representing a membership of 500,000 
workers and 250 local unions, recently unanimously petitioned President Roosevelt 
to extend executive clemency to Browder. 

“You cannot divorce the Browder case from the political party which he 
heads,”” Mr. Mills pointed out. . “There is no question that Browder and those 
who are associated with him are a part of the united fighting front of freedom- 
loving peoples against the Axis. Browder’s release would have an excellent 
effect generally. It would reassure many people as to the sincerity of the cause 
for which we are fighting and it would cement national unity. 

“Labor has and will continue to express itself on the Browder case, urging that 
the President release him from prison. The National Free Browder Congress 
should be widely supported. The principles upon which our Government was 
founded and which have fostered our tremendous growth are at stake.”’ 


Exursit No. 197 
[Daily Worker, New York, February 4, 1942, p. 5] 
CIO LeapEers Pusu Drive To Arp Scuapres DEFENSE 


Joseph Curran, president of the National Maritime Union, Joseph P. Selly, 
president of the American Communications Association, and Ben Gold, president 
of the International Fur & Leather Workers of America, headed a list of CIO 
leaders who this week appealed for nationwide support to the defense of Morris 
U. Schappes. 

Schappes, under prison sentence as a result of the infamous Rapp-Coudert 
persecutions, is appealing his case to the appellate division of the first depart- 
ment. He was convicted of perjury but was granted a certificate of reasonable 
doubt and is out on $5,000 bail. 

Other CIO leaders who have urged support for the Schappes defense committee 
whose headquarters are at 13 Astor Place include Daniel Allen, secretary-treasurer 
of the New York district, State, County, and Municipal Workers of America; 
Anne Berenholz, organizer of local 16, America; Ted Cox, editor, Cleveland Union 
Leader; George Curran, field representative, Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists & Technicians; Ewart Guinier, president, New York district, SC MWA; 
Rockwell Kent, president, United American Artists. 

Jack Lawrenson, vice president, National Maritime Union; Clifford T. McAvoy, 
legislative représentative, Greater New York Industrial Union Council; Howard 

cKenzie, vice president, National Maritime Union; William Michelson, man- 
ager, local 2, United Department Store Employees Union; Saul Mills, secretary- 
treasurer, Greater New York Industrial Union Council. 

Frederick N. Myers, vice president, NMU; Samuel Nesin, president, local 104, 
United Retail and Wholesale Employees; Arthur Osman, vice president, United 
Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Employees of America; Max Perlow, 
vice president, United Furniture Workers of America; Abraham Schenck, secre- 
tary-treasurer, local 15, Beauty Culturists Union; Ferdinand C. Smith, national 
secretary, NMU. 

John J. Stanley, secretary-treasurer, United Office and Professional Workers of 
America; M. Hedley Stone, national treasurer, NMU; Leon Straus, manager, Fur 
Floor & Shipping Clerks Union; Josephine Timms, secretary-treasurer, American 
Communications Association; and Ruth Young, membership activities director, 
district 4, United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America. 


Exarsit No. 198 
Savut MILLs 


(A list of various activities of Saul Mills, compiled by the subcommittee staff 
from published documents) 


Signed telegram to President Roosevelt urging him to intercede in behalf of 
four imprisoned officials of the International Fur and Leather Workers Union 
(CIO). The four imprisoned men were Irving Potash, Joseph Winogradsky, 
John Vafiades, and Louis Hatchios (Daily Worker, Monday, Sept. 11, 1940, 
pp. 1 and 5). 
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Listed as one of the CIO leaders who appealed for nationwide support to the 
defense of Morris U. he (Schappes defense committee) (Daily Worker, 
Wednesday, Feb. 4, 1942, 

Writer of statement in Poait of Earl Browder (Daily Worker, Mar. 9, 1942, 

. 3). 

. One of the demonstrators demanding the release of John Williamson, Gerhart 
Eisler, Charles Doyle, and Ferdinand Smith (the four hunger strikers) (Daily 
Worker, Friday, Mar. 5, 1948, p. 3). 

Listed as one of the CIO leaders who hailed the Daily Worker on its 20th 
anniversary in January 1944 (p. 61, Special Committee on Un-American Activities, 
78th Cong., 2d sess., report on the CIO Political Action Committee). 

Member Schappes efense committee! (p. 71, Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, report, 78th Cong., 2d sess., CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee). 

Assistant campaign director of the Hillman-Communist Committee for a United 
Labor Party. He “campaigned actively last November for the election of official 
Communist Party candidates for city council’? (p. 79, Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, report, 78th Cong., 2d sess., CIO Political Action 
Committee). 

Member Joint Committee for Trade Union Rights * (Daily Worker, Nov. 
1940, pp. 1-5) (Special Committee on Un-American Activities, report, 78th Ge’ 
2d sess., p. 154, CIO Political Action Committee). 

National committee member Conference on Puerto Rico’s Right to Freedom 
(testimony of Walter 8S. Steele, p. 134, July 21, 1947, before Committee on 
Un-American Activities). 

Sponsor, Civil Rights Congress; signer of statement in behalf of Communists 
Earl Browder, Morris U. Schappes, and Communists in the Armed Forces; 
opposes President Truman’s loyalty program; supporter of the following Com- 
munist fronts: American Peace Mobilization, Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee,‘ Washington Committee for Democratic Action,’ Stage for Action.* 
(p. 15, Report on Civil Rights Congress as a Communist Front Organization, 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 80th Cong. Ist sess., Sept. 2, 1947.) 

Member of initiating committee, Civil Rights Congress 7 April 13, 1946. His 
name is listed on a call ‘To Safeguard Civil, Labor, and Minority Rights i in New 
York” (call to be held April 13, 1946) (program, Civil Rights Congress, April 13, 
1946, p. 20, Report on Jivil Rights Congress as a Communist-Front Organization, 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 80th Cong., Ist., Sept. 2, 1947). 

Sponsor of a call Urgent Summons to a Congress on Civil ights (call to be held 

“in Detroit, April 27 and 28, 1946, to organize an offensive against the rising 
Fascist aggression in the United States”; p. 23, H. Rept. No. 1115, Civil Rights 
Congress as a Communist-Front Organization, Committee on Un-American 
Activities, 80th Cong., Ist sess., Sept. 2, 1947). 

Signed petition addressed to ‘President Truman protesting the indictment of 12 
Communists (undated newspaper article) (Cvetic exhibit 31, opp. p. 2452, testi- 
mony of Mathew Cvetic, hearings before the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., Mar. 24, and 25, 1950). 

Sponsor of testimonial dinner in honor of Senator Claude Pepper tendered by the 
American Slav Congress * (program “eM Sunday October 12, 1947, 6:30 p. m., 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New Vo ork, N . 106, Report on the American Slav 
Congress and Associated Obsumietune mmittee on Un-American Activites, 
June 26, 1949). 


1 ins as Communist (Attorney General Tom Clark, letter to Loyalty Review Board, released April 


, 1949). 
2 The rightwing leaders of the American Labor Party, namely the State chairman and the State secretary 
(both of New York) included in their charges against Hillman the above p. 79, oe Committee on 
0 


Un-American Activities, oon Sport, 78th Cong., 2d sess., CIO Political Action mumittee 

3 Cited as a Comm t which, jointly with the International Labor 4 supported and de- 
fended Communist Party leaders of the International Fur and Leather Workers Union when they were 
serving prison terms (Special Committee on Un-American Activities, report, Mar. 29, 1944, pp. 125 and 166). 

« Cited as subversive and Communist (Attorney General Tom Clark, letters to Loyalty Review Board, 
released December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948). 

5 Cited as subversive and Communist (Attorne aa. General Tom Clark, letters to Loyalty Review Board, 
released December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1 

¢ Cited as a Communist front ( fornia Commute on Un-American activities, report, 1948, p. 392). 

7 Cited as subversive and Communist (Attorney Genera] Tom Clark, letters to Loyalty Review Board, 
released December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948). 

* Cited as subversive and Communist (Attorney General Tom Clark, letters to Loyalty Review Board, 
released June 1, 1948, and September 21, 1948). 
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Sponsor, Schappes Defense Committee ® (undated circular) (McMichael 
exhibit No. 37; p. 2793, hearings regarding Jack R. McMichael, Committee on 
Un-American Activities, 83d Cong., Ist sess., July 30-31, 1953). 

Sponsor of People’s Institute of Applied Religion ™ (letter dated January 1, 
1948). (McMichael exhibit No. 39, pt. 2, p. 2812, Hearings Regarding Jack R. 
McMichael, Committee on Un-American Activities, 83d Cong., Ist sess., July 30 
and 31, 1953.) Signed the January 1943 Message to the House of Representa- 
tives, yee renewal of the Dies Committee (undated circular). (Oxnam 
exhibit 18, pt. 7, p. 3665, Testimony of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Com- 


mittee On Un-American Activ ities, 83d Cong., Ist sess., July 21, 1953.) 


Senator WeLxer. The meeting is adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 


9 _— as Communist (Attorney General Tom Clark, letter to Loyalty Review Board, released April 27 
1949 


10 Cited as subversive and Communist (Attorney General Tom Clark, letters to Loyalty Review Board 
released June 1, 1948, and September 21, 1948.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 1956 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act AND OTHER INTERNAL 
Security Laws, or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, _ 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:35 p. m., in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Arthur V. Watkins 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Watkins. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A. Rusher, 
administrative counsel. 

Senator Watkins. The committee will come to order. 

The testimony will bear on the subcommittee’s study of the scope 
and nature of Soviet activities in the United States. 

The subcommittee is seeking to determine to what extent organiza- 
tions other than the Communist Party have been used in the United 
States by the Soviet Government. One of the witnesses will be 
Jessie Rubin Kaplan of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Morris, you may proceed with the testimony and call the 
witness. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the first"witness will be Mrs. Jessie 
Rubin Kaplan. 

Before we begin the testimony of this particular witness, I would 
like to introduce for the record, a certificate from Dr. Wolfgang 
Seligmann, who has advised the committee that the husband of the 
present witness, Harry Herman Kaplan, who appeared in executive 
session, testified he has been advised to lead a quiet life, free from 
worry and stress and anxiety. 

And for that reason we have excused Mr. Kaplan from appearing 
in the open testimony here today. I might point out, Senator, that 
the purpose of asking Mr. Harry Kaplan to testify was to ask him 
about the committee’s information that when George Mink was 
arrested—George Mink is an important Soviet agent—was arrested 
some years ago, he had in his possession the passport of Harry Kaplan, 
the first scheduled witness for today. 

We also wanted to ask Mr. Taalen about the fact that Leon 


Josephson, at one time, was in possession of his passport. Now, when 
1 The certificate above referred to reads as follows: 
New York, N. Y., March 24, 1956. 
To Whom It May Concern: 
Mr. Harry Kaplan, eee N. Y., has been under my care since April 1955 for arteriosclerotic heart 
disease and ina is. is first attack of angina pectoris was in January 1955. 
EGG taken in April 1955 showed negative T-waves in leads 1, V-5, V-6, and AVL. (No digitalis.) 


To safeguard Mr. Kaplan’s health it is imperative that he lead a quiet life, free from worry, stress, and 
anxiety. 


WoLreana SELIGMANN, M, D. 


573 
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Mr. Kaplan appeared in executive session today, and was asked about 
this particular committee information, he invoked his privilege under 
the fifth amendment rather than answer these questions. 

However, in view of the fact that the doctor did indicate that he 
would be better off not appearing in public testimony, and since that 
was the nature and extent of the success we had with the witness, the 
acting chairman at that time excused him for further open testimony. 

Senator Watkins. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ranp.” Senator, may I ask that the photographers be directed 
not to take any photographs during the testimony of the witness? 

Senator Watkins. The request has been made by counsel for the 
witness that no photographs be taken. Gentlemen, I want you to 
comply with that request. That is the order of the committee. 

You said “while testifying?” 

Mr. Ranp. I would like no pictures taken at all, but I know these 
gentlemen have a job to do. But if it is possible I would like that no 
photographs be taken of the witness. 

Senator Watkins. As I understand the rule—I haven’t been here 
all the time—but as I understand the rule, it is during the time they 
are testifying that the order goes. That is the way | interpreted it, 
and there will be no pictures permitted during the time she is testifying. 

Mr. Ranp. Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. You are the wife of Harry Kaplan, are you not? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And Harry Kaplan is, today, a real-estate man in 
New York City? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And for some years he was a businessman in Trenton, 
N. J? 

Mrs. Kapian. Yes. 

Mr. Morais. And, to your knowledge, he testified in executive ses- 
sion today, did he not? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Counsel, you were his counsel today? 

Mr. Ranp. I appeared as his attorney. 

Mr. Morris. You know he has been excused from testifying here 
today? 

Mr. Ranp. I have been so informed. 

Mr. Morris. Have you sworn the witness? 

Senator Warxrns. I have not sworn the witness for open testimony. 
Please stand and be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony that you are going to 
give before this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JESSIE RUBIN KAPLAN 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your address to the reporter? 
Mrs. Kaptan. 1345 East Fourth Street, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Morais. What is your occupation now, Mrs. Kaplan? 
Mrs. Kaptan. Housewife. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you born? 


3 Harry I. Rand, Wyatt Bidg. Washington, D. C,, Counsel for Mrs. Kaplan. 
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Mrs. Kapian. Poland. 

Mr. Morris. In what year? 

Mrs. Kapian. 1906. 

Mr. Morris. When did you come to the United States? 

Mrs. Kaptan. In 1922. 

Mr. Morris. When did you become a citizen of the United States? 

Mrs. Kapian. 1928. 

Mr. Morris. 1928? 

Mrs. Kapuan. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Will you speak up just a little. 

Mrs. Kapuan. 1928. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you attended the Columbia School of Journal- 
ism in 1925, did you not? 

Mrs. Kapian. Not regularly; just as an extension student. 

Mr. Morris. Extension courses? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What was the extent of your education there at Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Just English. 

Mr. Morais. For what period of time? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I don’t remember, 1 or 2 semesters. I can not recol- 
lect at this point. 

Mr. Morris. Weren’t you there off and on from 1925 to 1930? 

Mrs. Kapxan. Perhaps, yes. 

Mr. Morris. Then you were there for more than one semester? 

Mrs. Kapuian. Yes, off and on. I never finished; never finished a 
term. 

Mr. Morris. What other schools have you attended, Mrs. Kaplan? 

Mrs. Kapian. I was educated in the old country, the girls’ school. 

Mr. Morais. In what schools? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I was educated in the old country in a girls’ school. 

Mr. Morais. In Poland? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have any other education here in the United 
States? 

Mrs. Kapnan. Business school. 

Mr. Morris. What business school was that? 

Mrs. Kapuan. It was in the Bronx. 

Mr. Morris. What was the name of it? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I can’t recall at this point. It was a secretarial 
school. 

Mr. Morris. You can’t remember the name of the secretarial 
school? 

Mrs. Kapuan. It has been many years ago, counsel. 

Mr. Morais. Now, did you go to the Soviet Union in 1931? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us the circumstances surrounding your 
visit to the Soviet Union in 1931? 

Mrs. Kapuan. My job with the Amtorg terminated. 

Mr. Morais. You first worked for Amtorg Trading Corp.? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What was the Amtorg Trading Corp., Mrs. aerate 

Mrs. Kapian. It was a purchasing agency. 
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Mr. Morais. It was the purchasing agency of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, was it not? 

Mrs. Kapuan. No, it was an American corporation, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York. 

Mr. Morris. But it was the official, or officially registered pur- 
chasing agent for the Soviet Government, was it not? 

Mrs. Kapian. I don’t know how it was registered. 

Mr. Morris. When did you first take up employment with Amtorg 
Trading Corp.? 

Mrs. Kapuan. In 1930. 

Mr. Morris. In 1930. What was the nature of your job with 
Amtorg Trading Corp.? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Secretary. 

Mr. Morris. Will you describe your duties with that corporation? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Secretary and translator—translating orders which 
were to be placed with American concerns. 

Mr. Morris. How did you get the job with Amtorg? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Through the newspapers. 

Mr. Morris. Through the newspapers? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. You just applied to the Amtorg Trading Corp. and 
received a job with Amtorg? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Not immediately. I applied and filled out a form 
and they told me they would let me know. They called me about— 
probably 6 months passed before they called me. 

Mr. Morris. At that time were you a Communist? 

Mrs. Kapuan. No. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how long did you work for Amtorg, con- 
tinuously? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Two years, before I went to Poland. 

Mr. Morris. Two years before you went abroad. When did you 
go abroad? 

Mrs. Kaptan. In 1931. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us the purpose of your trip abroad? 

Mrs. Kapitan. My job was over, and they said if I wanted another 
one I could work in the Amtorg office in Moscow. That was when the 
Economic Review was being made up. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in other aie you went to Moscow in order to 


work for the Economic Review, which is an Amtorg Trading Corp. 
publication? 


Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you went there in late 1931? 

Mrs. Kaptan. November or December. 

Mr. Morris. Will you describe what your duties were with the 
Amtorg Trading Corp. in Moscow after you arrived there subsequent 
to November or December of 1931? 

Mrs. Kapitan. We compiled economic data, put it together and 
sent it to New York, where the magazine was published. 

Mr. Morris. At that time were you a Communist? 

Mrs. Kapitan. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Morris. At that time were you a Communist? 

Mrs. Kapran. No. 


Mr. Morris. You had access to many Soviet files, did you not, at 
that time? 
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Mrs. Kaptan. Newspapers only. 

Mr. Morris. Only newspapers? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Newspapers and magazines. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you stay working for the Economic 
Review? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Till about—through 1932; through 1932. 

Mr. Morris. Who paid you for that work? 

Mrs. Kaptan. The Amtorg. 

Mr. Morris. You were paid regularly by check or cash? 

Mrs. Kapuan. No, in Russian currency. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, in cash? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And then did you work for the Moscow Daily News? 

Mrs. Kaptan. The Moscow Daily News, at that time was just 
organized, and I did not have a regular job there. 

r. Morris. Did you subsequently get a regular job with the 

Moscow Daily News? 

Mrs. Kapuan. In 1934. 

Mr. Morris. Had you been in Moscow continuously in 1934, or 
had you come back to the United States? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I came back to the United States. 

Mr. Morris. Who paid the travel expenses? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I had a return ticket when I left. 

Mr. Morris. Who paid for those expenses? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I did. 

Mr. Morris. You, personally, did? 

Mrs. Kapian. Yes; I bought a round-trip ticket. 

Mr. Morais. Pardon? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I bought a round-trip ticket when I went. 

Mr. Morris. Now, didn’t the Amtorg Trading Corp. pay your 
expenses? 

Mrs. Kapuan. No; they just told me I could have a job. 

Mr. Morris. What salary were you drawing at that time? 

Mrs. Kapuan. In New York I was getting $150 or $175—$150 a 
month. 

Mr. Morris. In 1931? 

Mrs. Kapuan. 1930 and 1931. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us if you worked with the Moscow 
Daily News? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I did, in 1934. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about your work with that paper? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes, I was a reporter. 

Mr. Morris. You were a reporter, and you worked in Moscow? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Tell us how you operated. 

Mrs. Kapuan. I used to get assignments from the city editor. 

Mr. Morris. Tell us who the city editor was. 

Mrs. Kapian. It was a Russian Nationalist. 

Mr. Morris. Do you remember his name? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I can’t. It was 25 years ago. 

Mr. Morais. I am sure many of the newspapermen today could 
remember their city editors 25 years ago. 

Mrs. Kapitan. Then they are better qualified than I am. 

Mr. Morris. You cannot tell us who your city editor was? 
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Mrs. Kapian. It was a Russian Nationalist. I am trying to think 
of hisname. Kalish, or Karlish, a name similar to that. 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Kaplan, the Internal Security Subcommittee is 
trying to determine how some of these Soviet publications, some of 
these corporations and Soviet agencies operate with respect to the 
United States, and with respect to American citizens. 

Now, you were then an American citizen working in Moscow and we 
are trying to determine, or one of the things we are trying to do is 
determine how the Moscow Daily News} operated at that time. I 
wonder if you would describe briefly the general nature of your assign- 
ments and how you carried them out. 

Mrs. Kapuian. In the morning I would report to the city editor and 
he would give me an assignment. It was never the same from day to 
day. 

Mr. Morris. Where would you go on your assignments? Would 
you go out of the city of Moscow? 

Mrs. Kapian. No, within the city of Moscow, only. 

Mr. Morris. Were you restricted in any way on your beat? 

Mrs. Kapuan. No, because I could not go anywhere I wasn’t sent. 
I could only go to the spot where the story was taking place. For 
that I had to be identified by the newspaper. 

Mr. Morris. And would you have occasion to show your credentials 
in connection with ig assignments? 

Mrs. Kapian. Oh, yes. One could not get into a plant or office 
without showing a press card. 

Mr. Morris. And your press card, which was given by the Moscow 
Daily News, did enable you to get in these various plants concerning 
the stories which you were sent on? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us a little more about your assignments? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Well, they varied from day to day. Sometimes I 
would be sent to a plant, or women’s activity, or somebody broke a 
production record, depending on what the story was. In my job, my 
contract called for three-quarters of a column a day. 

Mr. Morris. And how long did you continue working for the 
Moscow Daily News? 

Mrs. Kapian. From April 1934 to approximately November 1936. 

Mr. Morris. November, 1936. And during that period of time 
you were paid regularly by the Moscow Daily News? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Can you remember what your salary was? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Well, it was piecework. 

Mr. Morris. Piecework? 

Mrs. Kaan. Yes, by the column. 

Mr. Morris. How much did you, on an average, draw from the 
paper, Moscow Daily News? 

rs. Kapitan. About 1,200 rubles a month. 

Mr. Morris. What is the dollar equivalent of that? 

Mrs. Kapuan. We never translated it into dollars because it was 
an internal currency which had no value outside. 

Mr. Morais. And, on 1,200 rubles a month you were able to live 
comfortably? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Foreigners had special food rations. 

Mr. Morris. Where did you live, what was your address? 
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Mrs. Kapitan. My address was 11 Theatre Square. 

Mr. Morris. What kind of residence did you have? Was it a 
private eperinnent or did you share it with other people? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I just had a little room; not an apartment. 

Mr. Morris. Was this room part of a large apartment? 

Mrs. Kapuan. No, it was a little separate room with kitchen facili- 
ties; that was all. 

Mr. Morris. And you didn’t share quarters at any time with any 
Soviet citizens? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I don’t know who they were. 

Mr. Morris. And for the most part you associated with Soviet 
citizens at that time, did you not? 

Mrs. Kapian. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Were there any Americans that you were associated 
with at that time in Moscow in 1936? 

Mrs. Kaptan. The only ones were those on the newspapers, only 
the ones that worked on the Moscow News. 

Mr. Morris. What other Americans were working on the Moscow 
News then? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Anna Louise Strong. 

Mr. Morris. Was a woman named Julia Ossabaser working there 
at that time? 

Mrs. Kaptan. There might have been. 

Mr. Morais. Did you know Julia Ossabaser? 

Mrs. Kapian..I know the name. 

Mr. Morris. You didn’t know her in Moscow? 

Mrs. Kaptan. There were two newspapers, Mr. Morris, the daily 
and weekly. I was on the daily and they were two separate staffs. 

Mr. Morris. Who were some of the other Americans that worked 
with you at that time? 

Mrs. Kapian. Lucy Knox. 

Mr. Morris. Lucy Knox? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Any others? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Stolar. 

Mr. Morris. Is that the first name or last? 

Mrs. Kapian. That is a last name. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t know the first name? 

Mrs. Kapian. I don’t remember; she was a girl. 

ioe Morris. Were there any other Americans that you can think 
of? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I would have to think very hard. 

Mr. Morris. Did you work for the Paris Soir? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Not directly for the Paris Soir. While I was on the 
Amtorg staff they had an office there the same as New York Times and 
other papers. Their man there didn’t know the Russian language 
and he used to come into the Amtorg office and borrow my newspaper 


clippings. 

Mtr. ciecion Who was he? 

Mrs. Kapuan. A Frenchman. 

Mr. Morris. What was his name? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I don’t know; that was in 1932. 

Mr. Morris. And what did you do for the Paris Soir? I mean 
what work did you do? 
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Mrs. Kaptan. My job was simply to give him the clippings from 
the Russian press. 


Mr. Morris. Then you returned to the United States in what 
year? 

Mrs. Kaptan. In 1936, Christmas of 1936. 

Mr. Morris. And did you then return to working with the Amtorg 
Trading Corp.? 

Mrs. Kapuan. No, I tried to get a job and stay permanently, but I 
wasn’t very successful. 

Mr. Morris. Then what did you do? 

Mrs. Kapuan. So I went back. 

Mr. Morris. Went back to Moscow? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Where did you work when you returned? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Moscow News. 

Mr. Morris. Again for the Moscow Daily News? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I had a contract with them until the end of 1937. 
So, I made that provision that if I came back they would take me back. 

Mr. Morris. Then what did you do after that? 

Mrs. Kapuan. After that they closed the paper and told all the 
foreigners to go home. 

Mr. Morris. You returned ‘to the United States? 

Mrs. Kapian. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. That was in 1937 and 1938? 

Mrs. Kapuan. 1937. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do then in the United States in 1937? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I was unemployed. 

Mr. Morais. For how long? 

Mrs. Kapian. For a very long time; I didn’t get a job until 
September or October of 1938. 

Mr. Morris. That was with the Amtorg Trading Corp. again? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Yes, I went back there because no one else would 
have me. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do at Amtorg Trading Corp.? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I was a translator. 

Mr. Morris. What were you translating? 

Mrs. Kapian. Russian specifications into English for placing orders 
with American manufacturers. Catalogs and such materials. 

Mr. Morris. You worked with them from 1938 to 1942? 

Mrs. Kapuan. They transferred me to the commission after that. 

Mr. Morris. In April of 1942, to January of 1943, you took up 
employment with the Soviet Purchasing Commission with the com- 
mission in Washington? 

Mrs. Kapian. April of 1942 to December 20, 1942. 

Mr. Morris. What was the nature of your work with the Soviet 
Purchasing Commission? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Same as in the Amtorg, translating technical terms, 
and general office work primarily. At that time, lend-lease. 

Mr. Morris. Lend-lease? 

Mrs. Kapian. Well, that was the commission’s function. 

Mr. Morris. Now, during this period of time were you a member 
of the Communist Party? 
Mrs. Kapuan. No. 
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Mr. Morris. Were you meeting with people whom you knew to be 
Communists? 

Mrs, Kapuan. I did not know of anyone who was a Communist, 
and the Amtorg made it very clear that they did not want anybody 
with ary political ideas or affiliations in their organization. That was 
a policy rule. 

Mr. Morais. In other words, it was the policy of the Soviet Pur- 
chasing Commission, as it was with the Amtorg Trading Corp., they 
didn’t want people joining organizations such as the Communist 
organization? 

Mrs. Kaptan. They don’t want anybody who ever had any connec- 
tion. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you meet Herman Kaplan? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I met Mr. Kaplan New Year’s Eve, 1950. 

Mr. Morris. Oh, I see. That was on the eve of 1950? 

Mrs. Kapitan. It was a New Year’s Eve party. 

Mr. Morris. Was it 1951 about to come in, or 1950? 

Mrs. Kapian. 1950 was about to come in. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you worked for the American Red Cross, did 
you not, from March of 1943 to February of 1944? 

Mrs. Kapian. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. And then what was your next employment after the 
Red Cross? 

Mrs. Kaptan. The FCC. 

Mr. Morris. The FCC? Tell us about that job? You say the 
FBIS, Foreign Broadcasting Intelligence Service comes under the 
Federal Communications Commission? 

Mrs. Kapuan. It was at that time. Editorial. 

Mr. Morris. Tell us what it was though, precisely what did you do 
and also tell us what the Foreign Broadcasting Intelligence Service 
was? 

Mrs. Kapitan. I don’t know too much about its functions. 

Mr. Ranp. I don’t know whether there is any security aspect to this 
work that Mrs. Kapalan did at that time, but I would like, if Mrs. 
Kaplan is to proceed, I would like her to proceed with the under- 
standing these proceedings, in response to inquiries by the Committee, 
and to that extent is permitted, perhaps, to violate some of the 
security regulations to which she may have been subject at the time. 

I don’t know whether your inquiries may elicit some security 
information. 

Mr. Morris. I think, counsel, it should be apparent from the 
fact there is a question and answer colloquy going on here that the 
committee in asking the question assumes the responsibility, if any 
answers are elicited from her. 

Mr. Ranp. All right; fine. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Morais. Tell us what the Fore: n Broadcasting Intelligence 
Service was and what your particular role was in it? 

Mrs. Kapitan. My particular job was to edit copy and expand it 
into proper English. 

Mr. Morris. Where did the copies come from? 

Mrs. Kaptan. We used to get them from the chief of the section. 

Mr. Morris. Of the FBIS? 

Mrs. Kapitan. Chief of the specific section in which I worked. 

Mr. Morris. What was your section? 

72723—56—pt. 11-7 
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Mrs. Kapitan. My section was the eastern European, and then it 
was German section. I was switched around; filled in wherever there 
was @ gap. 

Mr. Morris. Now, your testimony here today is that you received 
the copy from the editor of the section to which you were assigned? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morais. In one case, the Eastern European section? 

Mrs. Kapian. Once, yes. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do with that copy after you received it? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I read it for content and then edited it; put a head 
on it; step by step description; passed it to the copy desk for stock and 
then to the editor in chief and my functions ended there. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you do that work? 

Mrs. Kaptan. About 2 years or so. 

oy Morris. Now, was the FBIS under the FCC all during that 
period? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I believe it was, until the end of the war. 

Mr. Morris. Until the end of the war? 

Mrs. Kapitan. Or D-Day. 

Mr. Morris. What happened after VE-Day? Or after the war? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Someone took it over; I don’t know who. 

Mr. Morris. Was it the Central Intelligence Group, CIG? 

Mrs. Kapian. That was at the end of my employment when they 
took it over. 

Mr. Morais. I see. CIG took over the FBIS? 

Mrs. Kapitan. Yes. They took it over. I did not work too long. 
I was suspended in April. 

Mr. Morris. You were suspended by whom, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency? 

Mrs. Kapian. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. The CIG is the predecessor of the CIA? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I believe so. 

Mr. Morris. You were suspended by the CIG? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I don’t know who the principal suspender was. 

Mr. Morris. What have you done since that time? 

Mrs. Kapian. Oh, I was out of a job for a long time. 

Mr. Morris. Now, I wonder if you would tell us, Mrs. Kaplan, if 
you knew a man named Mark Lulinsky, in approximately 1942? 

Mr. Ranp. If I may interrupt again, I believe Mrs. Kaplan did 
not give a complete answer to the last question, what had she done 
since that time. Mrs. Kaplan testified she was out of a job, but she 
has held employment since then. 

Mrs. Kaptan. With the United Nations. In the year of 1948 I 
worked for the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I was an information officer. 

Mr. Morris. Under what section did that come? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Under Children’s Appeal. 

Mr. Morris. And how long did you do that work? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Just the 1 year. 

Mr. Morris. What other employment have you held? 

Mrs. Kapuan. After that I had no employment. 
Mr. Morris. And you married Mr. Kaplan in 1950? 
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Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Mr. Leon Josephson at any time? 

Mrs. Kapuan. No. 

Mr. Morris. You never met Mr. Josephson? 

Mrs. Kapuan. No. 

Mr. Morris. You ever meet George Mink at any time? 

Mrs. Kapitan. George Mink? Never. 

Mr. Morris. Who was Mark Lulinsky? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I used Mr. Lulinsky’s name as a reference on em- 
ployment applications. 

Mr. Morris. You knew him? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes, I knew him through Amtorg. 

Mr. Morris. Did you work at Amtorg the same time he did? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I believe he sold goods to the Amtorg. 

Mr. Morais. Did you have occasion to meet him from time to 
time? 

Mrs. Kapuan. No. 

Mr. Morais. Is it your testimony you did not meet him from time 
to time? 

Mrs. Kapitan. While I was working for the Amtorg I saw him 
around. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you, for instance, have lunch with him from 
time to time? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I might have; I don’t know. 

Mr. Morais. Might have, but you don’t know? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I don’t remember, Mr. Morris. It has been a long 
time. I haven’t seen Mr. Lulinsky in many years. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last speak with him? 

Mrs. Kaptan. About 6 or 7 years ago. 

Mr. Morais. And it is your testimony you cannot recall having 
lunch with Mr. Lulinsky? 

Mrs. Kapian. I might have. 

Mr. Morris. You cannot recall what conversations and what the 
nature of the discussions were at the luncheons? 

Mrs. Kapitan. Probably about business, and everything else. 

Mr. Morris. Probably about business? 

Mrs. Kapian. Because he sold goods to the Commission. 

Mr. Morais. Well now, did you ever work for Michael Borodin? 

Mrs. Kapuian. Not directly. Mr. Borodin was a head of the 
Moscow Daily News. 

Mr. Morris. And you worked under him as a reporter? 

Mrs. Kapian. Well, so far as he had the news. 

Mr. Morais. Now, we have testimony about a man named Gaik 
Ovakimian. 

Mrs. Kapitan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Our testimony, Mr. Chairman, was that Gaik 
Ovakimian was chief resident agent of the Soviet Secret Police in the 
United States. 

Now, did you ever meet Gaik Ovakimian? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I worked for him. 

Mr. Morris. What work did you do? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Translating. 

Mr. Morris. What was his job at that time? 
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Mrs. Kapian. His job in Amtorg was as representative of the 
chemical industries. 

Mr. Morris. Now, are you acquainted with the testimony—we 
had testimony that Mr. Ovakimian was chief resident agent of the 
secret police in the United States. 

Mrs. Kaptan. That, I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. What was the nature of your association with Mr. 
Ovakimian? 

Mrs. Kapuan. I was his translator. I would buy bis magazines 
for him. I used to deliver his translated material back to him. 

Mr. Morris. Isee. And how often would you see Mr. Ovakimian? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Whenever he wanted something. 

Mr. Morris. In the regular course of your business? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Yes. As a piece of work was finished, I would 
deliver it to him if he called and asked me to deliver it to him. 

Mr. Morris. You were then being paid by the Soviet Amtorg Corp.? 

Mrs. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. He, as your superior in the Amtorg Corp., could give 
you various assignments to perform, and you, as an employee of the 
Amtorg Trading Corp., naturally carried out his every assignment? 

Mrs. Kapian. Correct. 

Mr. Morris. And did you have any reason to believe at that time 
he was the chief resident agent of the Soviet Secret Police in the 
United States? 

Mrs. Kaprian. I had no reason to believe or suspect any such thing. 

Mr. Morris. So, it is your testimony, if you did things for 
Ovakimian, you did it without knowledge that he was chief resident 
agent of the Soviet Secret Police in the United States? 

Mrs. Kaptan. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Morris. I didn’t mean to go too fast. If you carried out 
assignments for Mr. Ovakimian, you carried out these assignments 
for Ovakimian without the knowledge that he was the chief resident 
agent of the Soviet Secret Police in the United States, if that was 
a fact? 

Mrs. Kaptan. Yes; my assignments consisted of translating articles 
from magazines. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever meet a man named Mark Zborowsky? 

Mrs. Kaptan. The name doesn’t mean anything to me. 

Mr. Morris. And it is your testimony you never met Mr. Leon 
Josephson? 

Mrs. Kaptan. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have no other questions. 

Mr. Rand, in the event we may have to take further testimony, 
will you stipulate on the record that a phone call to you will be all 
that will be necessary to have the witness appear again? 

Mr. Ranp. Certainly, but I would like a few days notice because 
the witnesses do live in New York. 

Mr. Morris. Yes; it may not be necessary. 

Senator Watkins. With that understanding, the committee will be 
in recess. And if you are needed you will be called according to the 
arrangements made by counsel. 

Mr. Morris. May it say the relationship prevails with respect to 
your other client, Harry Kaplan? 
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Mr. Rano. Yes, except that I do trust, Mr. Senator, it will be un- 
necessary to call Mr. Kaplan back in view of his health condition. 

Mr. Morris. We realize that, but the content of the interrogation 
at the hearing you attended was important as far as the committee 
was concerned. 

Mr. Ranp. Yes, and the same stipulation will be made of record. 

Senator WarTxins. Committee will be in recess, subject to the call 
of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 3:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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